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Take a Tip 


The capacity of League balls to “stand up” depends on the 
quality of yarn with which they are wound. Are you hazard- 
ing a reused or shoddy rag wool wound ball? 


In WORTH’S 98% VIRGIN WOOL wound League ball, you 
can naturally expect ‘ ‘feel,” accuracy and “guts.” All the origi- 
nal wool’s firmness, resiliency, strength and staple are there. 
Play safe and look at the label on the ball or box and insist 
on VIRGIN WOOL yarn. 


See your distributor or write to:— 


Office, Grinnell, Iowa. THE LANNOM MANUFACTURING co. INC. Factory, Tullahoma, Tem. 
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Legal Delivery 


The first concern of the pitcher is his stance on the rubber. 
Both feet must be in contact with it. The feet may be placed 
inany manner desired as long as some part of each main- 
tains contact. The ball itself must be held in both hands in 
front of the body, with the entire body facing the batter. 


In delivering the ball, only one step may be taken. The 
other foot must remain in contact with the rubber. After the 
ball has left his hand, however, the pitcher may take his 
back foot off the rubber and move in any direction he 
chooses. 


IN THE SCHOLASTIC 


Come on, you ball players, get together 
a softball team from your school and 
enter the Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. It’s mighty worth entering, too 

. because to every member of the 
winning team will be awarded a hand- 
some pin, emblematic of the Scholastic 
Softball Championship. It’s a pin you'll 


Play, Softhall 


SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 


= AROEO Ov 
SCHOLASTIC \ 
SOFTBALL 


TIPS on the 
RULES 


The ball must be delivered with an underhand pitch, with 
the hand and wrist following through past the straight line 
of the body. Two common mistakes here are keeping the 
hand above the hip and the wrist farther from the body 
than the elbow. 


By slightly crooking his arm, as shown in the picture 
directly above, the pitcher may assure a proper motion and 
follow through. 


The pitcher's rubber is 43 feet from home plate, as com- 
pared to 60 feet 6 inches in baseball. There are two other 
differences in the softball field. Bases are only 60 feet apart 
(in baseball they’re 90 feet), and the batter's box is 6 feet 
long and 3 feet wide — one foot narrower than in baseball. 


be proud to own. . . and proud to wear. 
Every team has an equal chance to win. 
You'll have lots of fun . . . meet some 
real competition . . . and here’s hoping 
you're on the winning team when the 
last “out” is made. Your Athletic Di- 


rector has all the details. 


\ CHAMPIONS / 
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Sponsored by Pepsi-Cola Company 
Sanctioned by Amateur Softball Association 


@ inthe coupon on page 32, estimate the number of stu- @ You may have FOUR tournaments, if you choose. You 
may hold tournaments for boys and girls both indoors and 
outdoors. A complete set of 12 trophies will be sent for 
every tournament you hold. 


dents who might be interested in joining a team enrolled 


in a softball tournament. 


@ Upon receiving the coupon, or a copy of it, Scholastic @ You will also receive drawcharts. Post the announce 
Coach will send you material containing suggestions for ment so that students who are interested will enroll. Fill in 
the names of the teams on your Schedule Sheet, and your 


conducting such a tournament. ; 
9g tournament is started. 


@ You will receive 12 trophies; one for each member of @ Scholastic Coach will publish several articles on soft 


the winning team and two for substitutes. ball. Watch for them. 


COACHES! Enroll your school today in these nationwide intramural and after- ( 

school softball tournaments. Your medals are ready and waiting. Fill in the 
coupon on page 32, and they will be sent to you before play actually begins. You 
may start your games indoors or outdoors, and run them through the winter and 
spring months. You may run your tournaments in any way you choose. 
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~SPALDIN 


The one and only 
Official Ball of the National League 


@ The ball that’s built to take the power-house slamming of 
the Major Leaguers must be good. For 65 years the Spalding 
No. 1 has stood up under this gruelling gaff... an incom- 
parable endurance record. How about your sluggers? This 
long-life Spalding ball will give their game a big league lift 
and pay off in your budget in real economy. Other Spalding 
Base Balls including the famous Joe DiMaggio League Ball, 


$1.00. A. G. Spalding & Bros.. Div. of Spalding Sales Corp. 


—_ 
SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS (SDIN 
al 


Spalding Autograph Bats. “Resilite” Treated for 
extra hardness, to reduce chipping. Large choice 
of weights and “feels”... ILLUstRATED: The Pete 
Reiser—List Price $2.65.Trade Price $2.00. Dolph 
Camilli—List Price $2.65. Trade Price $2.00. 


PETE REISER 


National League Batting Champ. 


—-_ DOLPH CAMILLI 


voted the most valuable player 
in the National League. 
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Right Now 


QUALITY 


MEANS EVERYTHING 
in all sports equipment! 


OLD on to Everything! And when 
you buy new equipment, be sure it’s 
as good as it can be! 


With the shortage in golf balls and tennis 
balls, the increasing popularity of the grand, 
fast and ancient game of BADMINTON may 
be a special blessing. There are no restric- 
tions (yet) on bats and birds and GOLD 
MEDAL BADMINTON NETS.* 


We have been making nets for 100 years. 
We believe we are the largest makers of nets 
in the world and think our leadership is due 
to the quality standards we have upheld. 


The LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 


60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + GLOUCESTER » CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
*We guess you know we’re up nights doing our 


utmost in war production. But we’re doing every 
thing we can to be of service to you, too! 
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THE TEACHING OF DIVING SKILLS... 
By Francis E. Noonan : 
MAKING THE BADMINTON STROKES... 
By Hugh Forgie “a 
GAMES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION...._ mn 
HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES it 
By H. V. Porter j 
MEW BOGKS, FILME........5..5..che ” 
1941 NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC HONOR 
ROLL toe ecee see eesesieneesseeeseserailll 
Compiled by E. A. Thomas 
1942 COLLEGE FOOTBALL... gy 
By Louw Little 
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By H. Kent Farley 
A WINTER TRACK PROGRAM......... ; . 9 


By W. Harold O’Connor 


Editor: OWEN REED 
Advisory Editor: JACK LIPPERT 
Assistant Editor: H. L. MASIN 


Scuorastic Coacu is issued monthly ten time 
during the academic year (September through 
June) by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. Robinson, 
president. Publishers of Scholastic, the America 
High School Weekly; issued in two editions, om 
for students and one for teachers. 

Address all editorial and advertising communi- 
cations to ScHorastic Coacn, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

G. Herbert McCracken, publisher; S. Z. Oppen 
heim, advertising manager. 

Subscription for the United States and Canada, 
$1.50 a year. Foreign $2. Back issues: 25 cents, 
current volume: 50 cents, previous volumes. All 
correspondence concerning subscriptions and circula 
tion should be addressed to Circulation Department, 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

The entire contents of ScHoxastic Coacn copy 
righted, 1942, by Scholastic Corporation. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD—HU. V. 
PorTER, Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations; Eran 
PERRIN, Vice-chairman of the Executive Committe, 
Women’s Division National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration; Frovp A. Rowe, Directing Supervisor of 
Physical Welfare, Cleveland Public Schools; 
Witsur Dauzett, Director of Athletics, Dubuqu, 
lowa, Senior High School; Danier Cuast, Sporte 
manship Brotherhood; Cuaries S. Davis, tt 
tired Superintendent of Public Schools, Steelton, 
Penna.; L. L. Forsytue, Principal, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., High School; Ropert H. Hacer, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Tacoma, Wash., Public 
Schools; James E. Mansrigip, A/hletic Director, 
Haverhill, Mass., High School; James Vvwaro 
Rocers, Secretary National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Association, 
and of the Department of School Health and Phy 
cal Education of the National Education Associv 
tion, C. W. Wuitten, Executive Secretary, lllinon 
High School Association; WavteER B. Svencur, Pree 
ident, Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Confer- 
ence; E. R. Stevens, President National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations; R. W. 
Truscott, Commissioner, Colorado High School 
Athletic Conference; W. H. YarpsrouGH, Principal 
Peabsdy Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. 

ScuoLastic Coacu is a member of the Controlled 
Circulation Audit, a bureau for examining 
auditing circulation fig- 
ures for the protection 
of advertisers. 
statements of ScHOLAS 
tic CoacH circulation 
supplied on request. 
Through this service 
Scuotastic CoacH 4 
vertisers receive incontrovertible evidence of the i 
culation they are paying for. 
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ARE YOU GETTING 


THE BEST OUT OF YOUR MEN? 


Be Sure Shey re Getting 
Enough Protein! 


One of the factors closely associated with top- 
notch endurance (the kind that keeps athletes 
going strong up to the last whistle) is an im- 
portant class of food the human body requires 
... proteins. 

Protein is the great body-building material 
...a component of every living cell. But dif- 
ferent foods containing protein vary in their 
amino acid composition. That’s why nutrition 
experts today recommend liberal quantities of 
protein from a variety of sources. 


Knox Gelatine ae 
a Good Protein Supplement 


An excellent supplement to proteins from other 
sources in the diet is plain, unflavored Knox 
Gelatine taken as a drink. Knox is pure, whole- 
some, easily digestible. Contains 7 of the 10 pro- 
tein parts essential to health and well-being. 


1 oz. of 


iis Unilavored - oz. round steak 


25 oz. whole milk 


KNOX ea 
\ 

GELATINE ( )6.8 oz. egg 

contains as much* 4.5 oz. cottage cheese 


protein as 


*There are qualitative differences 


Many Coaches Have Sheir Seams 
Drink Knox Gelatine 


Many leading coaches and trainers give their 
teams Knox Gelatine regularly, taken in water 
or fruit juices. While Knox cannot make a team 
win, coaches report that when their athletes re- 
ceive Knox regularly, they do seem to keep 
in better condition. 

Remember, Knox Gelatine as a drink is not 
a stimulant or a quick “pick-up.” It is a sys- 
tematic aid in helping to keep up the athlete’s 
condition. For weight charts, Knox Build-Up 
Plan booklet, and formulas, write Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. 81, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Knox Gelatine Routine for 
Athletes in Training 


1. Two tablespoons twice a day for 10 days. Take 
before and after practice period. 


2. Then, two tablespoons once a day. Take after 
game or practice period, preferably after 
shower. 


3. If an individual shows loss of weight, try in- 
creasing the feeding by two extra tablespoons 
a day. 


4. The recommended way to take the gelatine is 
in plain water (room temperature), orange, 
pineapple or grapefruit juice, or the fruit juice 
and water may be mixed 50-50; 4 oz. of water 
and 4 oz. of fruit juice. 


5. HOW TO MIX: 
(a) Pour onto the liquid 2 level tablespoons of 
Knox Gelatine. 
(b) Let liquid absorb the gelatine. 
(c) Stir briskly and drink before it thickens. 
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KNOX GELATINE 
Ys Plain, Unflavored Gelatine... Cll Protein, Mo Sugar 
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Pole vaulting, sprinting, marathons, weight throwing or 
javelin events require an ability to maintain prime physical 
fitness. Without a well-conditioned body the ‘‘fatigue curve’ 
may take a downward course. Sensible, well-balanced diets 
are a part of the preparation for gruelling sports. Physical 
directors in several schools are finding that cocOMALT, 
added to milk, gives additional vitamins and minerals which 
aid in. building red blood and reserve force. COCOMALT 
contains vitamins A, B, and D...also minerals, calcium, 
phosphorus and iron...all necessary for young, active, 


growing bodies. 


Supervised medical studies have proven that cocOMALT 
does aid in building red blood and reserve force. Both are 


ecom a it invaluable in competitive sports. Serve it at the training 
table and watch the boys enjoy this delicious vitamin- 


ENRICHED FOOD DRINK mineral enriched food drink. 
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EXT to playing 
tackle against the 
Chicago Bears, 
thankless job we 


most 
oe basketball of- 


know of is 


‘ating. Nobody loves 
ean with the whistle. 
Byery time he toots it, 
he temporarily loses the 
friendship of at least five 

ers, one coach and a 


good share of the audi- 


It was Addison who 
said, “There is no defense 
against reproach except 
obscurity.” Gladly would 
our whistle tooter bury 
himself in anonymity. But, alas, his 
whistle won’t let him. Every blast 
betrays him to the crowd. 

Yet, despite the nature of their 
work, few referees make the head- 
lines. They’re born to toot 
unsung, if not unseen. 

Which makes Pat Ken- 
nedy, of Hoboken, N. J., a 
prince among the men in 
grey. He’s seen; he’s heard; 
and he gets his name in 
the papers. Only the other 
week, he got a spread in 
that “American Institu- 
tion,’ the Saturday Eve- 


ning Post. 

While Pat can detect evil 
in a player’s eye at fifty 
paces, his ability alone 
does not set him apart. He 
‘owes his high station in 
life to his explosive apo- 
plectics. He’s a combina- 
tion of John Barrymore, a 
fog horn, and a zulu with 
an itch. 

Watching him call a foul 
is better than going to the 
movies. First, he stops the 
play with nine or ten short 
blasts on his whistle. Then, 
with a superb sense of 
timing, he pauses for a 
split-second to draw every 
eye in his direction. 


Then comes the deluge. He goes 
into a low crouch, turns a lobster 
ted, puffs out his cheeks, and trans- 
fixes the miscreant with a baleful 
glare. “You! You! You!” he bellows, 
jabbing a finger again and again at 
the bewildered fouler, who by now 
Is sorry he ever took up the game, 
“were hacking (describing the foul 
with violent motions). Two shots!” 

Protesting one of his decisions is 
unheard of. Something about the 
Great Man discourages it. You just 
know he wouldn’t like it. 

Of the officials we’ve seen, Jerry 
Malloy who, like Pat, belongs to the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Association, 


is the only one who can give the 
Great Man a jump for his title. 

We use the word jump advisedly. 
Jerry doesn’t cover court with run- 
ning: strides. He bounds up and 


DANGER: Pat Kennedy at work! We don’t know what the 
Great Man is bellowing but we dare anyone to take that 
ball away. Scene: Madison Square Garden, New York City. 


down like a rubber ball. Sometimes 
we’re sure he’s carrying a con- 
cealed pogo stick. 

We do know he wears sliding 
pads. What for, is*a poser. You 
can’t pick up a strawberry when 
you’re in the air all the time. 


Hands across the ocean 


O PLEASED was our ‘Coaches’ 
Corner” conductor, Bill Wood, 
with the following letter that he 
passed it along to us so that we 
could run it in toto. 


Dear Mr. Wood, 


I don’t know whether your depart- 
ment deals with physical education 
outside the States, but I hope you will 
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not object to this intrusion 
by a transatlantic coach— 
but first let me introduce 
myself, 

I am master of physical 
education at Derby School, 
England, where I have 
about 300 boys, aged 9-19, 
under my charge for phys- 
ical training, track and 
field, boxing, games; in 
fact, almost all interschol- 
astic and intramural ac- 
tivities. Before the war, 
this task was handled by 
three men, but now I am 
alone in my glory. 

I’m sorry to admit that 
this is definitely a “gim- 
me” letter. For several 

years, I have been very interested in 

American football, but while fairly 

regular readings of the Scholastic 

Coach, Athletic Journal, and Amateur 

Athlete have given me a fair idea of 
individual skills and ad- 
vanced plays, ’m not quite 
certain I have really mas- 
tered the fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Request No. 1: Could you 
recommend any book, well- 
illustrated if possible, to 
help me out? As I hope to 
interest my boys in the 
American game, I wish to 
obtain as many action pho- 
tographs of celebrities as 
possible. My second beg is: 
Could you tell me where I 
can get such pictures? Last- 
ly, is it poSsible to buy 
gramophone records of col- 
lege football songs, and if 
so, where can I get them? 

By the way, in the April 
(1941) issue, I noticed a 
marking system for physi- 
cal education as used at the 
Hartford, Conn., Public 

. High School. This is similar 
to my own system, except 
that I lay more stress on the 
medical aspect of physical 
fitness. Every month the 
boys are given a series of 
anthropometric, positive, 
and pulse-ratio tests, in- 
cluding spirometry tests for 

vital capacity, Douglas Bag experi- 
ments, and checks on the variation of 
the hemoglobin content of the blood. 

I graduated with honors from the 
English School of Athletics, Games, 
and Physical Education, Loughbor- 
ough College, where I captained the 
Boxing, Gymnastics, Cricket, and 
Rugby Football Clubs, and repre- 
sented the college in basketball and 
swimming. 

May I congratulate you on “Coaches’ 
Corner”? I think it’s the most inter- 
esting sports column it’s ever been 
my good fortune to read. 

You help to remind us over here 
that there is still some sporting in- 
stinct left in the human race. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. T. H. Hay 


llth Nov. 1941 Derbyshire, Eng. 
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COACHES BUILD 
| “YOUTH MOVEMENT” |. 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


By L. B. Icely, President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


== 
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ITLER’S basic 
challenge to 
the American 
_ way was insidiously 
prepared long be- 
fore he massed his 
airplanes and tanks for battle. 


His ‘““Youth Movement” mar- 
shalled an entire generation of Ger- 
man youth and trained them to the 
“ideals” of conquest and destruction. 


Without any such patriotic fan- 
fare or the high-sounding title of 
“Youth Movement,’’ American 
coaches have long been creating the 
basis of a youth program that was 
destined to be democracy’s answer 
to the dictators’ challenge. 

In Youth’s most receptive and 
formative years, interest in sport has 
given coaches in schools and col- 
leges a route to the hearts and minds 
of our young people more direct than 
that enjoyed by either preacher, 
teacher or parent. 

While guiding young America in 
physical activities designed to build 
physical health and stamina, most 
of you have instinctively recognized 
your larger opportunity to mold 
character and instill the ideals of 
fair play and good citizenship. 

While building the physical quali- 
ties that have formed our first line 
of defense in the present emergency, 
you have patiently instilled also the 
elements of self-reliance, courage, 
team-work, fair play and self-respect 


that are the foundation and hope 
of democracy. 

You have already seen some of 
the results in the superb conduct of 
Americans at Pearl Harbor, at Wake 
Island and in the Philippines. 

By foully charging, “before the ball 
was passed,” the Japs gave our men 
a bad first quarter in the Pacific, but 
any coach in America would slap 
our boys on the back for the way 
they fought and would know they 
were going back in to win. 


They will win because their inborn 
love of athletics and strenuous com- 
petitive games, which you have pa- 
tiently fostered, has kept American 
Youth athletic in mind and body. 
They will win because you have 
taught them courage, persistence, 
team play and the value of freedom. 
They will win because, largely from 
you, they have learned they are 
fighting for things greater and finer 
than are Hitler and the “Japanazis.” 


From a favorable observation 
post, as president of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., I have for many years 
watched the growth of American 
interest in all fields of sport. With 
my associates I have had a vast 
urge to encourage wider participa- 


* 


tion in sport through the develop. 
ment of better implements of exer. 
cise and athletic contests. 


I have had the friendship and 
valued cooperation of many of you 
in improving the material and de. 
sign that goes into today’s baseballs, 
footballs, basketballs, softballs, golf 
clubs and balls, tennis rackets and 
balls, badminton, squash, handball 
and gym equipment. 


I felt that the production of this 
kind of equipment was a vital factor 
in preparing the defense of our coun- 
try. | knew that every improvement 
in equipment would be a help to you 
in your great job of building the 
physical and moral stamina required 
to man our guns, ships, tanks and 
planes if we were called upon to 
use them. 

Now that war has come to us itis 
satisfying to know that we shall have 
victory and peace the earlier because 
of the qualities that you have built 
into American youth. Your “Youth 
Movement”’ which is now a basic 
defense of our Land and its princ- 
ples will in due time have its glorious 
opportunity also to function cre 
atively in the building of a greater 
America and a finer world. 
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THE TEACHING OF DIVING SKILLS 


Whenever possible, teach the fundamentals 
on land before progressing to the board 


By Francis E. Noonan 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
on diving by Francis E. Noonan, swimming 
and diving coach of the Republic of El 
Salvador in Central America. 


NE of your greatest prob- 

lems as a diving instructor 

will be to sell your begin- 
ners the idea they can become first- 
flight divers. Fortunately, anybody 
with normal neuromuscular coor- 
dination can learn to dive. 

A diagnostic test may be used to 
convince the boy. The test that fol- 
lows is offered primarily as a teach- 
ing aid. The objectivity and reli- 
ability are both questionable, but 
there’s no denying its healthy psy- 
chological effect. 

The test is given at the end of the 
first day of practice. In the interim, 
the boys have been gaining confi- 
dence through three simple drills, 
viz: 

1. After a run and hurdle, they 
jump into the air with a two-foot 
takeoff and try for height. The en- 
try is made feet first. 


2. In the same manner, they jump 
from the board and make clapping 
movements while in the air. 


3. The exercise is repeated until 
four clappings are easily performed. 


The diagnostic test caps the les- 
son. After a run and hurdle, the 
boy takes off with both feet. While 
in air, he claps his hands in front 
of him, in back, overhead, and down 
at the sides, finishing with a feet- 
first entry. 

The successful performers must 
be convinced that this test proves 
they have the requisites to dive. 
The unsuccessful boys should be en- 
couraged to continue, with the ad- 
vice to take extra practice to keep 
up with the others. 

The assurance with which you 
make these statements, the sense of 
satisfaction you give the class, and 
the enthusiasm you whip up at this 
time will make or break your teach- 
ing plan. 

You may then continue with your 
regular practice regimen. 


Front approach 


Whenever possible, present the 
skills on land before working on 
the board. A number of crude draw- 
Ings of diving boards may be made 
on any level patch of ground or 
alongside the pool. The entire 


group, or at least half, may thus 
practice at one time. 

In teaching the approach, have 
the boy stand in a “relaxed atten- 
tion” position with the weight for- 
ward on the balls of the feet. The 
head is up, the arms at the sides 
and the fingers extended and to- 
gether. 

Determine first from which foot 
the boy normally jumps. This is his 
take-off foot. Starting with this 
foot, the boy takes a step about 
eight inches long. The arms swing 
about three or four inches in front 
of the body. 

The next step is about two feet 
and the arms swing backward. The 
third is a dip step. The take-off leg 
bends at the knee, the arms swing 
downward and, as the ankle, foot 
and knee extend for the take-off, 
the arms circle forward and up- 
ward. At the height of the hurdle, 
they are ready for a powerful side- 
ward and downward sweep. 

The landing is effected on the 
balls of the feet with the knees giv- 


ing to absorb the strain. 


Practice on the board may consist 
of simple jumping stunts. These 
points should be kept uppermost in 
mind: the approach and hurdle 
must be the same for every dive 
and should be made in a free and 
easy manner; the end of the hurdle 
should be followed by a definite 
crouch and spring into the air; every 
dive is the same up to the point the 
board has been fully depressed and 
is halfway up. 


Back approach 


This approach embodies the walk 
to the end of the board and the 
preparation for a backward or a 
cutaway dive. The walk is free and 
easy with the arms straight, fingers 
extended and together, the head up 
and the eyes on the end of the 
board. 

The teaching progression consists 
of the following steps, working first 
on land and then on the board. 

1. Starting from the same spot on 
the board as for the front approach, 
with the opposite foot from the di- 
rection in which the turn will be 
made, take six steps. 

2. Upon reaching the end of the 
board, turn and come to attention. 
The hands are at the sides, the head 
up and the heels on the edge of the 
board in a flat-footed position. 


3. Raise the arms directly for- 
ward to shoulder height and at the 
same time place one of the feet on 
the end of the board so that the 
ball of this foot is near the heel of 
the other. 

4. Balance carefully, riveting the 
eyes on a spot straight ahead, and 
bring the other foot alongside the 
first. This brings you to the correct 
position; that is, the head is up, the 
arms parallel to the board and the 
balance over the balls of the feet. 

5. When completely set, slowly 
lower the arms to the sides and hold 
the position momentarily. Then rise 
on the balls of the feet and raise the 
arms sideways. This places you in 
essentially the same position as at 
the crest of the front hurdle. 

6. With a powerful sideward and 
downward sweep of the arms, force 
the board down. The whole body 
now works to obtain maximum 
height. The knees, ankles and toes 
as well as the arms and shoulders 
contribute towards this end. 


Controlled stunts 


A number of controlled stunts 
may be used to teach the proper 
working of the board. The stunts 
are given in progression and, since 
they are all feet-first dives, the boys, 
to avoid sinus complications, should 
be cautioned to exhale vigorously 
through the nose as they enter the 
water. 

1. Approach, hurdle and feet-first 
jump. 

2. Approach, hurdle and feet- 
first jump for height. 

3. Approach, hurdle and feet- 
first jump, clapping the hands over- 
head. 

4. Approach, hurdle and feet-first 
jump, clapping the hands overhead 
and in front of the body with a quick 
return to the sides for the entry. 

5. Approach, hurdle and feet- 
first jump, bringing the knees up to 
a momentary tuck position and then 
quickly extending them for a feet- 
first entry. 

6. Same with a pike position. 

7. Same with a half twist. 

8. Same with a full twist. 


Bouncing the board 


The next task is teaching the boys 
how to “bounce” the board. There’s 
nothing like bouncing practice to 
get the feel of the board and the 


delicate sense of timing and bal- 
ance. The technique calls for a 
rather complicated coordination. 
The skill should first be practiced 
on land. The bounces or springs 
should be kept low and controlled 
with the stress on good form. Con- 
trolled height is the principal fruit 
of this practice. 

A good teaching progression may 
be worked up by aligning the boys, 
arm-distance apart, in front of you. 
Have them begin bouncing with the 
hands at the sides. These springs 
may be thought of as two-legged 
hops. They are confined to one place 
and are no more than three inches 
in height. 

After the boys have warmed up, 
you may start using your arms to 
convey the rhythm of the spring. 
As you crouch, the arms are at the 
lowest point of their parabolic 
movement. They reach the crest of 
the parabola at the same instant the 
body reaches its highest point. The 
boys should imitate your arm 
movements without interrupting the 
rhythm of their bounces. 

Shouts of “down,” “up,” “down,” 
“up” will prove helpful in establish- 
ing rhythm and coordination. After 
this drill, the proper working of the 
board may be demonstrated. 


Walk to the end of the board and 
stand there flat-footed, with the 
head erect or tilted slightly forward, 
the eyes on the end of the board. 
Then rise on the toes, synchronizing 
the up swing of the arms with the 
extension of the toes, ankles, knees 
and legs. 

Keep the bounces low and the 
body straight with the feet directly 
under the body. 


Role of the arms 


The emphasis of the arm swing is 
alternated between the down swing 
and the up swing so that every part 
of the swing contributes to the quest 
for height. This means that the arms 
do more than just make circles. 
Through the law of kinetic energy, 
they contribute to pushing the board 
down and getting the body into the 
air. 

The class may then be allowed to 
try this, doing several small, con- 
trolled bounces, ending with a for- 
ward dive for height. Before start- 
ing the daily practice plan, it’s a 
good idea to have the boys do sev- 
eral approaches and bounces. They 
serve as a good warmup and pre- 
pare the diver for the chain of 
thought that must supercede the 
dives themselves. 
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Back dive 


The back dive, being quite sim. 
ple, can next be considered. Line 
the boys up on the end of the board. 
They stand flat-footed with the feet 
together and the heels on the edge 
of the board. The hands are at the 
sides and the head is up. 

The boys then raise the hands 
overhead and, keeping the feet on 
the board, start bending backward. 
They look for the water and start 
leaning at the same time. 

Ordinarily, the diver will do one 
of three things. He will: go in head 
first in the back-entry position; 
throw his feet upward as he starts 
off and possibly hit the back of his 
legs as he goes by the board; or 
bring his feet up over his head and 
land a bit flat on his stomach, 

What can you do to prevent this? 
First of all, keep a poker face. After 
they’ve all had a try, stop the prac- 
tice. Deplore the lack of effort. 
Show them how simple the stunt 
really is and how hard they make 
it. Brow-beat them, plead with 
them, do anything to try to get them 
to “‘just accept” your suggestions. 

Your success as a teacher depends 
in large part on your early ability 
to impress your charges with the 
fact you know your “stuff.” If 
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they've weathered the diagnostic 

test, they can do these things. 

They're just afraid to let themselves 
go. If you can eliminate the fear 
element right at the beginning, their 
progress will be swift. 

Returning to the dive, if a pupil 
begins to bend at the knees in prep- 
aration for the forward push of the 
feet, step up on the board and place 
one of your feet over his. This will 
keep his feet on the board until he 
passes the danger point. In some 
cases, it may be necessary to start 
them with a backward lean in the 
right direction. 

Help such as this is necessary be- 
cause of their as yet undeveloped 
kinesthetic sense. But pushing or 
forcing a diver bodily into position 
is not reeommended. To be of any 
use, an act must be done of one’s 
own volition and initiative. 

Let each of the boys do about four 
of these fall-offs. That’s enough to 
acquire a good working knowledge 
of the correct body mechanics. The 
fifth step merely calls for adding a 
spring to the stunt. The place to in- 
sert this is shortly after the back- 
ward lean has been started. Repeat 
this a few times, adding more spring 
each time. 

The next part of the lesson is 
usually given over to the teaching 
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FRONT JACK KNIFE: This splendid action strip of Marjorie Gestring, who won 
the 1936 Olympic springboard championship at the tender age of 13, is a 
course in itself. After the proper approach and hurdle, she springs into a grace- 
ful pike; so that at the peak of her jump she is touching the ankles with her 
hands with the hips at the highest point in the parabola. She snaps into the 
entry position by throwing her legs backward. The entry is well-nigh perfect. 


of the front dive. The dive is re- 
duced to two or three parts: (1) 
snapping back the feet with the legs 
straight and extended, as soon as 
possible after leaving the board; (2) 
throwing the head and arms back 
at the same time; (3) jack at the 
waist upon feeling you’re going to 
land flat. 

The procedure used to teach this 
dive consists of, first, demonstration 
on the part of the instructor and, 
second, instruction on the skills. 

Line up the boys, arm-distance 
apart, facing you. Describe the 
proper arm position as one that is 
not overhead nor at right angles to 
the body, but as halfway between. 
Have the boys practice throwing 
their arms into this position several 
times; then introduce the head 
movement. The head is flung back 
simultaneously with the arm move- 
ment. This causes a curve or arch in 
the upper back. 

When this has been thoroughly 
absorbed, the leg action is consid- 
ered. The boy jumps up and throws 


his feet backwards, keeping both 
knees locked and the legs straight. 
This arches the lower back and also 
gives the boy practice in quickly 
snapping out of the arch. The. fail- 
ure to do so results in a loss of bal- 
ance upon alighting. 

The movements are then com- 
bined. Demonstrate that with the 
flinging of the head and arms back, 
plus the action of the legs, an 
arched position is obtained that is 
essentially the swan-dive position. 
Each boy may then take a few 
tries, trying to alight on the same 
spot each time. 

Proceeding to the board and using 
the proper approach and hurdle, 
each boy attempts several high are 
dives. That is, a dive is made in 
which height is the principal object, 
the idea being to dive over an imag- 
inary barrel, avoiding as much as 
possible jacking at the waist. 

The reason for inserting this dive 
is two-fold: it forces the diver to 
concentrate on the approach, hurdle 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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MAKING THE BADMINTON STROKES 


By Hugh Forgie 


H With Hugh Forgie, badminton is a way of 
He. He plays, coaches, acts, and writes at it. 
With his partner, Ken Davidson, he has toured 
ih, United States and Englend with a bad- 
minton act that has been seen by millions. 
Mis has coached several national men and 
Semen champions; written a book, "You Can 

Badminton"; and appeared in several 

oving pictures. 
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BS ET strokes are the most del- 
N icate shots in badminton 
4 and require great skill. The 
Werage player does not make a 
Istroke of the shot. He freezes his 
"wrist. He either allows the shuttle- 
tock to carom off his racket in the 
thope it will go over; or suddenly 
"jerks his wrist, sending the bird 
‘much too high and consequently 
Whaving it slapped back into his face. 
» Good net shots are made by well- 
fcontrolled strokes that have prep- 
Saration and follow through. The 
"bird must be stroked easily but 
‘firmly. If above net level it should 
"be flicked, with care not to hit the 
net. 
Some players, however, are over- 
Wcautious. As a result, they never 
“learn to flick shuttles off the top of 


= the tape. If the bird cannot be 


“flicked, it should be caught as close 
‘to the top as possible and stroked a 
' few inches up so that it drops close 

to the net, perpendicularly down on 


a the opponent’s side. 


| The bird may also be played along 
the tape as a cross-court shot. If it’s 
pfalling too close to the net and the 


In the action pictures on this page, 
the author is shown demonstrating the 
correct technique of serving. On the 
facing page, No. 1 shows the approach 
for a backhand net shot. Note that the 
wrist is cocked and that the bird may 
easily be hit with enough force to carry 
it to the opposing base-line. The contact 
point for a cross-court backhand (No. 2) 
is a full arm and racket distance for- 
ward. No. 3 shows the follow through. 

In No. 4, the bird is being returned 
straight back over the net. The ap- 
proach for a forehand net shot is shown 
in No. 5; the contact point in No. 6; 
and the follow through in No. 7. A spe- 
cial grip for ladies in mixed doubles is 
shown in the last picture. This grip 
may also be used in a rushing sequence. 


player hasn’t been able to catch it 
at the top, he should allow it to fall 
into the clear between the net and 
the floor before playing it. 


The service 


The importance of the service is 
brought home when you remember 
that the only way you can score is 
by first serving. 

The player faces his opponent in 
an upright, natural position with 
one foot slightly forward. The strok- 
ing arm is held a little out from the 
side and to the rear, with the wrist 
well cocked. The free arm is ex- 
tended with the bird between the 
fingers and the thumb. 


The bird is dropped slightly to 
the right and far enough in front to 
facilitate a full-arm stroke. The 
stroke passes through about a foot 
away from the hips, the weight 
transferring forward. By delaying 
the wrist action as long as possible, 
the serve may be nicely disguised. 

It takes plenty of practice to learn 
to dispatch either a low, high, or 
drive serve with the same prelimi- 
nary action. The low serve must just 
skim the net and land anywhere 
within inches of the front service 
line. 

The high serve can either be a 
quick flick to the back of the court, 
just out of reach of the opponent, 
or it can be a very high deep serve 
which falls perpendicularly within 
inches of the back service line. 

The drive serve is placed as near 
the center line as possible, usually 
near the junction at the back ser- 
vice lines. The idea is to keep the 
shuttlecock outside the service court 
as long as possible and thus away 
from the opponent. 

It can be very useful in doubles 
when directed quickly at the head 
or shoulders of the receiver. It can 
also be served to either the fore- 
hand or backhand. 

Many players never take the trou- 
ble of learning how to drop the 
shuttlecock, thereby hindering free 
body action. Just as_a-first-class 
tennis player tosses the ‘ball into the 

(Continued on page 16) 


GAMES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Active Contests for the Indoor and Outdoor Programs 


HYSICAL education is ac- 
Poses through activities, the 

most important of which are 
games. When soundly organized, the 
game program serves a vital func- 
tion. It satisfies a natural instinct to 
play; it accommodates large groups 
of players; it serves as a leadup to 
more highly organized sports; and it 
contributes in general to a whole- 
some physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

Sources for games are numerous. 
Texts and periodicals are bountiful. 
Another is simple observation. Ac- 
quaint yourself with the play habits 
of the community. Discover what 
games the boys and girls are play- 
ing in their leisure hours and, if 
possible, adapt them to your pro- 
gram. 

Do not hesitate to tamper with the 
rules of a game if, by so doing, you 
can increase enjoyment. Following 
are a number of interesting games 
for the high school physical educa- 
tion group. Most of them may be 
adapted to both the indoor and out- 
door programs. 


College Circle 


College Circle can be played with 
any number of players. The only 
equipment needed is a rubber ball 
and a piece of chalk. Place the ball 
in the center of the play area. 
Twenty feet away from the ball, 
draw a box for each player, as 
shown in the diagram. 

The favorite college of each 
player is printed in large letters in 
his box, so that it can be seen by 
everyone. 

One player is chosen to be “it.” 
All the players, including the one 
who is “‘it,’ then take their positions 
with one foot in their colleges and 
the other pointing away from the 
circle. The one who is “it” yells the 
name of any other college. 


Immediately the others dart 
away. The player whose college has 
been called rushes in for the ball. 
As soon as he touches it, he shouts 
“Halt!” Everybody must come to a 
dead stop. 

The player with the ball then 
tries to hit any other player by 
throwing the ball at him. The ‘at- 
ter may try to dodge by ducking 
his head or weaving his body. But 
he cannot move his feet. Both feet 
must remain firmly on the ground. 

If the thrower misses the player 
he aims at, it counts as a point 
against the thrower. The players 
then return to their boxes and the 
thrower calls the next college. If 
the thrower hits his target, the 
player hit becomes “‘it.” 

Upon getting hit with the ball, 
or missing his aim, five times, the 
player must leave the game. The 
last one remaining in the circle, or 
the player with the least number of 
points against him at the end of the 
period, is the winner. 
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Heads and Tails 


The more players in this game, 
the merrier. Divide the group into 
two equal sides. One team is called 
“Heads”; the other, “Tails.” 

The playing area is marked out 
as shown. Two lines, three feet 
apart, are drawn across the middle 
of the playing area. The space be- 
tween these lines is called “No 
Man’s Land.” For goals, a straight 
line is drawn 30 to 40 feet away 
from each ‘border. 

The teams start by toeing up at 
No Man’s Land; the Heads on one 
side, the Tails on the other. 

Toss up a coin so that it falls in- 
side No Man’s Land. If the head 
side comes up, the Heads run back 
to their own goal line with the Tails 
giving chase. All Heads tagged 
join the Tails’ team. If the tail side 
of the coin comes up, the Tails are 
chased by the Heads. 

If the coin rolls outside No Man’s 
Land, toss it up again. 

A player may tag as many of the 
other team as he can. The game is 
won by the side which captures all 
the opponents or which has the 
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greatest number when play Cages 

To avoid arguments, the tagger 
may round up the players they 
and lead them back to their ny 
side. 
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Checker Golf 


From two to six players can play 
Checker Golf. The course is laid oy 
with chalk as shown. The 13 boxe 
are the holes. The idea is to snap 
the checker from hole to hole, start- 
ing from No. 1. 

To determine the order of shoot- 
ing, each player pitches his checker 
toward the first hole from a dis 
tance of 20 feet. The one comin 
closest shoots first, the second 
closest shoots second, etc. The 
shooter tries to snap his checker 
into the hole. 

If he succeeds, he places his 
checker at any corner of the box 
and shoots for No. 2. If he misses 
the hole or comes to rest on the line, 
the next player goes. 

Play continues in this fashion 
After the starting pitch, the checker 
cannot be picked up. It must be 
snapped with one of the fingers. 

Hole No. 13 lies in the center of 
the “graveyard.” This is a smaller 
hole than the others and the. most 
fraught with danger. If the shot 
falls into the graveyard area, the 
player must start all over again. On 
his next turn, he shoots for No. | 
directly from his perch in the 
“yard.” 

If he makes No. 13 safely, he 
starts back, shooting for No. 12, 
then 11, 10, etc. The first one who 

goes all the way around is the win- 
ner. 

If the player is close enough t0 
another checker, he may go for it 
instead of the hole. He may smack 
it far away or, better still, try t 
knock it into the graveyard. He may 
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pit the other checker three times in 


“4 the most fun, this game 


layed in doubles. Three 
= - players each is the 
best arrangement. The same rules 
ly with one exception. If the 
player falls into the graveyard, he 
must stay there until his partner 
hits him out. Only then may he 


shoot for No. 1. 
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Squirrel in the Hole 


This is strictly an outdoor game. 
It is played with a ball or any other 
round object known as the squirrel. 
Each player equips himself with a 
stick about the size of a cane. A hole 
twice as round as the squirrel is 
dug in the center of the play area. 

All the players, except one, then 
form a circle about 12 feet from the 
center. Each digs a small hole in 
front of him. 

After these have been dug, the 
game is ready to begin. All the 
players crowd around the center 
hole. The squirrel is put inside, and 
the players place the ends of their 
sticks under it. At a signal, they 
jerk their sticks up and out, lifting 
the squirrel into the air. 

The players then run towards the 
holes in the outside circle. Each 
tries to capture a hole by jabbing 
the end of his stick into an opening. 
The one failing to get a hole is the 
hunter. 

He quickly tries to knock the 
squirrel into the center hole with 
his stick. The others try to prevent 
this by batting the squirrel with 
their sticks. To do this, they must 
take their sticks out of the hole. 

If the hunter sees a chance, he 
may put his stick into any hole in 
the circle. The player caught nap- 
ping then becomes the hunter. 

The players may leave their holes 
any .time they choose. But they 
May lose their base in so doing. A 
vacant hole may be stolen by any 
player. 

The squirrel cannot be kicked or 


played in any way except with the 
stick. If the hunter succeeds in 
“chasing” the squirrel into the cen- 
ter hole, the game is started over 
again. 
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Traveling Table Tennis 


As many players as possible line 
up around the table with two, the 
starters, at either end. Each starter 
has a paddle. One of them starts the 
ball rolling by hitting it across the 
net. He then drops the paddle and 
moves on. 

The next 1n line quickly picks up 
the paddle and returns the ball that 
has been hit back over the net. Like 
the first player, he then drops the 
paddle and moves on. 

This procedure is followed at 
both ends of the table. Thus a com- 
plete rotation is effected, each 
player hitting the ball once and 
moving on. 

Players who miss the ball, net the 
return, or knock the ball off the 
table drop out of the game. The 
winner is determined by a two-out- 
of-three point game between the 
last two survivors. 


Keepaway Basketball 


The teams may consist of any 
number of players the space per- 
mits. One from each team is desig- 
nated as the center. The others scat- 
ter all over the court. The referee 
starts the game with either a jump 
ball (boys) or center throw (girls). 

The ball is passed from teammate 
to teammate, each team trying to 
keep possession as long as it can. 
The opponents try to intercept the 
ball and start a pass sequence of 
their own. 

The referee counts the passes. 
When one team successfully com- 
pletes ten, or any other predeter- 
mined number, in succession, he 
blows his whistle. The player who 
has the ball at the time then makes 
a try for the nearest basket (in- 
cluding cross-court practice goals). 

A successful attempt counts as 
two points, after which the game is 
re-started at center. If the shooter 
misses, the game continues without 
interruption. All the regular viola- 
tions and fouls are in force. Drib- 
bling, however, is prohibited. 
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Soccer Goal Ball 


This is a particularly good game 
for large groups. It is best played 
on a 50 by 80 foot court. The goal 
lines are chalked six feet in from 
the ends lines and parallel to them. 
A center line divides the court in 
two. 

Fourteen to twenty boys form a 
team. Half of them are forwards; 
the others are guards. The guards 
defend the goals by blocking and 
kicking the ball. The forwards 
stand in front of the guards and try 
to kick the ball across the oppo- 
nents’ goal line. 

The players must stay in their 
own half of the court. The ball must 
be kicked, not caught or batted, and 
may be blocked with the body. A 
point is scored when a goal is made; 
also when a player uses his hands 
or steps across the center line. 
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Triangle Ball 


Triangle Ball is a playground, 
play street or indoor variation of 
baseball. It is played with a rubber 
ball with three men on a side. There 
are three bases—first, second and 
home—which are arranged roughly 
as shown. 

Any one of the three defensive 
players may pitch. He feeds the ball 
underhand to the batter on one 
bounce. There are no balls or 
strikes. The pitcher must give the 
batter a good one to strike at. 

The batter tries to slap the ball 
through the infield. He cannot 
punch it. The ball must take at least 
one bounce before it leaves the 
playing field. 
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Athletics are a definite aid to national defense ...and on the 
shoulders of those leaders who direct our school programs rests the 
responsibility of stirring American youth to take full advantage of 
the athletic programs offered ... programs that mold and build 
American youth to a higher degree of physical fitness and lay the 


foundation for strong, sturdy American citizens. 
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Badminton Strokes 


(Continued from page 11) 


air to give himself a steeper angle 
and to permit a free, full swing of 
the arm and racket, so should the 
badminton player learn to drop the 
bird far enough in front and slight- 
ly to the right to facilitate a free 
underhand swing. 

When receiving a serve, the play- 
er should keep most of his weight 
over the advanced left foot and 
counterbalance on the toe of the 
right. The racket is held out in 
front. 


Overhead clear 


As a rule, more points are lost 
than won, so learn to keep the bird 
in play. Good length clears best 
serve the purpose. They may be 
played from any position. 

In the overhead forehand clear, 
the racket head is released in a 
throwing action at the bird. The 
best point of contact is at arm and 
racket length directly above the 
right shoulder (left shoulder for 
left-handers). The ‘bird must be 
struck with sufficient force to carry 
the full length of the court. At the 
same time, it must be high enough 
to clear the reach of the opponent 
and drop within inches of the base- 
line. 

It is very difficult for the oppo- 
nent to make an outright score from 
the base-line. Good players practice 
clearing by the hour to obtain the 
essential accuracy. 


Around the head 


The “around the head” shot is a 
stroke that is peculiar to badmin- 
ton. Although it looks difficult, it is 
no more so than most shots. It 
should be learned even before the 
backhand, as it is a much more use- 
ful shot. 

The execution of the shot is 
shown in the strip on the right. 

There is power and additional 
value of the smash in this shot. It 
requires all the preparation of the 
forehand, the forehand face of the 
racket being used, but it is struck 
over the left-hand side of the body 
at any height within reach of the 
left shoulder. 

Three little pointers which may 
be of assistance are: first, at times 
the left foot may, for convenience, 
be farther back than the right; sec- 
ond, the elbow travels backwards 
and only comes through on the fol- 
low through (which is in line with 
the flight of the bird) and finishes 
on the right-hand side of the body; 
three, the arm does not cross the 
line of vision on the preparation or 


execution of the stroke—it may do 
so on the follow through. 

The hitting of a shuttlecock has 
often been compared to the throw- 
ing of a baseball. 

As the catcher throws in a smooth 
easy manner to the pitcher, a sim- 
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ilar easy throwing action with the 
racket produces a drop which just 
clears the net. With the same pre 
liminary action, but with much 
more speed, the catcher throws 
quickly to second base to catch 4 
runner. In badminton, the analogy 
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Cate wr pier. 


is the player who smashes the shut- 
tlecock. 

Finally, just as the catcher may 
throw clear out to center field, a 
similar action in badminton pro- 
_ the high clear to the base- 
ine, 


TOP, the Backhand: As the bird approaches, the wrist is cocked, the elbow bent, 
the racket shaft close to the upper part of the left arm, and the right foot for- 
ward. The racket head is thrown at the bird, establishing contact arm and racket 
distance away and in front of the body, with the weight shifting to the front foot. 


CENTER, the Forehand: Preparation includes a cocked wrist, bent elbow (point- 
ing downward), and a slightly dropped right shoulder. The racket is released in 
a throwing action, the weight coming forward and the racket following through. 


BOTTOM, the Around the Head: (For analysis, refer to text on adjacent page.) 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES 


By H. V. Porter, Executive Secretary, National Federation 


T ITS annual meeting in Chi- 
A cago early last month, the 
National Federation Football 
Rules Committee continued its 
policy of clearing the deadwood 
from the high school code and at 
the same time wrote in several 
major changes. 

Perhaps the outstanding of these 
is the mitigation of the pass-inter- 
ference rule. No longer will the play 
be treated as a completed pass. In 
keeping with other loose-ball inter- 
pretations, the violation now will 
merely invoke a 15-yard penalty 
from the spot of the snap. 

Another important change legal- 
izes the throwing of any number of 
forward passes in the course of a 
down, as long as they are started 
from behind the line of scrimmage. 

A summary of the major changes, 
and comments on each, follow: 


it) A blanket rule now covers all 
three types of free kicks—kick-off, 
kick after safety and kick after fair 
catch. Heretofore, there were two 
exceptions to the general rule. 
These have been eliminated, so that 
henceforth: 


On free kicks after a fair catch, the 
kicking team will not have to kick 
from the spot of the catch. They will 
be allowed to move the ball any- 
where on the yardline (between the 
side zones) and through the mark of 
the catch; and 

On any free kick that goes out of 
bounds, the rule that now applies to 
the kick-off (providing two possible 


spots for putting the ball in play) 
will apply. The receivers, however, 
are not given an option. The ball will 
automatically be put in play at the 
spot most advantageous to the re- 
ceivers. 


The questionnaire vote was 1769 
in favor and 350 opposed. Over the 
last ten years, the high school code 
has eliminated many of the compli- 
cations that ance applied to the 
three free kicks, such as: 

A punt cannot be used on any 
free kick; no free kick can be made 
from a side zone; no player (even 
the holder) may be out of bounds; 
the ball cannot be moved behind the 
free-kick line; rules relative to a 
“short” kick are the same for all 
free kicks; rules for all free kicks 
across the goal line are the same, 
etc. 

The new rule completes the 
simplification. As the underlying 
philosophies of the three free kicks 
are similar, there was no good rea- 
son for differences in administra- 
tion. 


@ On interference by B during a 
forward pass, the penalty will be a 
loss of 15 yards from the spot of the 
snap and an automatic first down 
for A. Flagrant violations will re- 
ceive additional penalty. 

The questionnaire vote was 1001 
to 943. A pass is a loose ball; con- 
sequently, interference is a foul 
during a loose ball. In all such cases, 
the penalty is enforced from the 
spot of the snap. 
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In the past, if B happened to ob- 
struct the vision or movement of an 
opponent during a pass, it was treat. 
ed as a cardinal sin. It was imme- 
diately assumed that A would sure. 
ly have caught the pass (even 
though statistics showed that B in 
tercepted one of seven and A com. 
pleted only one of four). 

B was crucified. The ball was 
given to A just as if he had com 
pleted the pass. The new rule is in 
complete harmony with modem 
penalty-enforcement philosophy. 


© When the kicking side, on kicks 
from scrimmage, secure possession 
before the receivers touch the ball, 
the ball is immediately killed. This 
eliminates any possibility of an il 
legal advance by the kickers. 

A related modification makes it 
clear that the touching of a kick 
from scrimmage by the kicking team 
is a legal act. Consequently, there 
is no penalty. 

The change will not make any 
appreciable difference in playing 
procedure. The ball will still revert 
to the receivers at the spot of 
touching. The difference largely lies 
in the classification of the act and 
in its relation to other fouls which 
might occur during the same down. 

It will eliminate the complicated 
option that developed when illegal 
touching was followed by a foul by 
the receivers. Since the act of touch- 
ing the ball is now legal, any penal- 
ty for a foul prior or subsequent 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Give them 
the floor finish 


shat has helped 


5350 teams 


ONLY THE NAME SEAL-O-SAN ON THE LABEL MEANS 
YOU ARE GETTING THE IDEAL GYM FLOOR FINISH 


'cYM FLOOR A 


‘ oR * 
ie Dame HUNTINGTON Lae \ \ 


IVE your players a Seal-O-San 
Gs finished floor and you give 
them confidence. You give 


them sure-footing ...add speed and 
zip to dribbling, passing, shooting. 


By giving them Seal-O-San’s non- 
slip surface, you help them avoid 
serious injuries from skids or falls. 
You help develop teamwork .. . 
help them maintain condition, high 
morale, and the will to win. 

These are the “breaks” Seal-O-San 


has given to more than 5350 
coaches—"‘breaks” that Seal-O-San 
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floor finish can also give to you. 


Seal-O-San is certain to help your 
team because its special ingredients 
give positive floor traction for 
quick starts and stops. It permits 
clever shifting and sliding. Front 
turns and reverse turns are quickly 
mastered. Footwork and team play 
show immediate improvement. 


So put a mop-applied, economi- 
cally maintained Seal-O-San finish 
on your gym floor now, and enjoy 
the same benefits that 5350 success- 
ful coaches are today receiving. 


THE HUNTINGTON < LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER 


a eropuct oi 


HUNTINGTON , INDIANA 


= SEALOSAN 


TORONTO 


Equally Important 


Basketball teams need perfection 
of play and perfect condition. 


Neither can be attained unless 
there is protection against injury 
to ankles, wrists and knees. 


Why don’t you try Ace No. 8, with Lastex®, 
or Ace No. 10, Elastic Adhesive Bandage, 
for ankle protection? Write for sample and 
recommended use. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


AcE BANDAGES 


Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


POSTURE TRAINING AND RE- 
MEDIAL GYMNASTICS. By Albert 
J. Baumgartner. Pp. 145. Illustrated. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 
$2.25. 


ROFESSOR BAUMGARTNER is 

familiar to Scholastic Coach read- 
ers for his recent articles on condi- 
tioning exercises. At the University 
of Iowa, he coaches the varsity gym- 
nastics team and is assistant professor 
of physical education. 

In this exhaustive text, he is con- 
cerned chiefly with the essentials of 
body posture. He attacks the problem 
from the standpoint of the anatomical 
and static-dynamical superstructure 
of the body. 

Before venturing into the remedial 
program, he gives the physiological 
background of physical education: 
the nature and elements of muscle 
contraction, the problem of relaxa- 
tion, the influence of gravity, etc. 
While duly considered, these back- 
ground materials do not submerge the 
purely technical aspect of the prob- 
lem, which is the prime object of the 
book. 

Professor Baumgartner’s system of 

exercises rests upon the known func- 
tions of the muscles involved in a 
given body posture. He gives a re- 
medial program for such defects as 
scoliosis, deformities of the legs, or- 
thopedic diseases, paralysis, heart dis- 
eases, circulatory disturbances, obe- 
sity, and chronic constipation. 
The program is expounded inter- 
estingly and in easily comprehensible 
fashion. Many helpful illustrations 
supplement the text. The book is spe- 
cifically aimed at physical education 
teachers and physicians. 


FIELD HOCKEY FOR GIRLS. By 
Josephine Lees. Pp. 88. Illustrated— 
photographs and diagrams. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


HE author has done a splendid, 
workmanlike job in dissecting the 
game of field hockey and showing 
exactly how the individual fits into 
the general pattern of team play. 
Her approach is based on her work 
at Rhode Island State College, where 
she heads the department of physical 
education for women. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on history and equip- 
ment, she analyzes the techniques of 
the strokes, forward and defense play, 
passing, roll-in, free hit, bully, de- 
fense tactics, goalkeeping, and offici- 
ating. 

Of exceptional value is a supple- 
mentary series of 16 photographs and 
41 charts. These charts, or diagrams, 
have proven very successful at Rhode 
Island in illustrating and clarifying 
many intricate game situations to 
both advanced players and physical 


education classes. 
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Every diagram illustrates the 
fect attack and defensive reg 
Each is completely explained—simp), 
and graphically. Coaches ang pla 
alike will find much in the bea 
aid them. ° 


SOCCER AND SPEEDBALL FOR 
GIRLS. By Florence L. Hupprich Pr 
88. Illustrated—diagrams. New Yq, 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


Hx under one attractive coy 
are the fundamental technique 
and coaching methods for two eye 
popular sports. 

The author, who is an instructo; af 
physical education at Oregon St, 
College, approaches each sport fron, 
the same direction. After Siving the 
history and basic philosophy of tty 
game, she analyzes the techniques 
playing positions and team tactics 

Also included are chapters on the 
teaching and coaching of the game 
practice drills and hints on officiating 
Fifty-one diagrams nicely supplemen 
the text. 


YOU CAN PLAY BADMINTOK. 
By Hugh Forgie. Pp. 32. Illustrated 
drawings. New York: General Sport. 
Craft Co. 


UGH FORGIE, who can do more 
things with a “bird” than a 
Brooklyn Dodger fan, shows you how 
he does it in this little gold mine of 
badminton information. 

A great player and a great teacher, 
he analyzes the underlying principles 
of sound stroke production. He breaks 
the game down into its component 
parts, and analyzes each part tersely 
and thoroughly. 

He covers all the individual skills 
as well as the fundamentals of the 
three basic games: singles, regular 
doubles and mixed doubles. 

The author’s professional playing 
partner, Ken Davidson, contributes 
several excellent chapters on playing 
equipment and running a tournament. 
The official rules and a layout of the 
court round out the text. 

Coaches may obtain a free copy by 
writing to General Sportcraft Co, 
232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mention Scholastic Coach. Extra cop- 
ies may be purchased for ten cents 
each. 


N.C.A.A. TRACK & FIELD GUIDE. 
Edited by K. L. Wilson. Pp. 198. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 50c. 


HE first official track and field 

guide to be published by Barnes 
will go down in history as the most 
voluminous handbook on the sport 
ever published. Nearly 200 pages o 
records, rules and technical articles 
are neatly organized for easy refer 
ence and reading. 


Bob Elsor 
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ich New Films 
D York THE NINTH INNING. Co-sponsored 
by the American League and the 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. Written and 
> COver, directed by Lew Fonseca. Narrated by 
hniques Bob Elson. 16mm. sound, two reels. 
10 ever 
HE American League hits for ex- 
ctor o tra bases in its latest adventure 
| Ste 4 the flicker world. The Ninth In- 
t fon fing is by far the best of the eight 
ng the pictures turned out so far by the 
« the junior circuit. 
niques, Dedicated to Lou Gehrig, the dom- 
ties, inating theme is entertainment. High- 
mn te lighted are the outstanding scenes of 
pains the 1941 season. You see: Joe DiMag- 
ating gio clouting his way to a 56-game 
= hitting streak; Ted Williams’ dramatic 
home run in the ninth inning of the 
All-Star game; and scenes from each 
TON, of the five World Series games, cul- 
ted— minating with Mickey Owen’s famous 
port missed third strike. 
The educational part of the film, 
while played up less strongly, is at- 
mote 
an a 
how 
1€ of 
cher, 
iples 
eaks 
nent 
sely 
cills 
the 
ilar 
: Ri ht off the Ice! 
ites 
ng 2 t otf the tice: 
nt. 
= @Inas hard a game as hockey—disabling bruises 
by are inevitable. So are pulled tendons, sprains, 
Y strains and abrasions. It’s for these common in- 
. juries that ANTIPHLOGISTINE is so helpful. The 
1 . 
prompt use of ANTIPHLOGISTINE packs brings 
‘ effective relief, helps promote healing, and speeds 
" up your boy’s return to the game! 
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ominently, as in all 
mooopier is a series of helpful 
articles by such noted au- 
as Dean Cromwell, US.C., 
ho writes on pole vaulting; Charles 
2 Hoyt, Yale, sprinting; Les Steers, 
: h jumping; and Phil Fox, discus. 
Me her materials in the book include 
mplete resumes of all the important 
scale of 1941, recognized high school 


Barnes 
technical 
thorities 


tractively _and_ skillfully handled. 
There is a slow motion analysis of 
DiMaggio’s stride, showing how he 
steps little more than 18 inches and 
waits until the last split-moment to 
establish contact. The Ted Williams’ 
style is shown as one of loose, re- 
laxed action, given authority by 
the strength of his arms and wrists. 

There are also shots of many pitch- 
ers, featuring Bob Feller, Thornton 
Lee, Lefty Grove, Dutch Leonard, 
and Ted Lyons. Joe Kuhel, White 
Sox first sacker, shows what a fine 
fielder he is. Boudreau and Mack, of 
the Indians, put on a timed double 
play (it takes them five seconds); 
Roger Peckinpaugh delivers a lecture 
on bunting; and’ there is a series of 
slow-motion plays to test the obser- 
ver’s eye on decisions. 

The film has a running time of 22 
minutes. For reservations, check the 
master coupon, under “Beech-Nut,” 
on page 31. 


SAFE AT HOME. Presented by the 
National League. Written and di- 
rected by Ethan Allen. Narrated by 
Red Barber. 16mm. sound, one 1200- 
foot reel. 


S USUAL, the annual National 
League opus is a slick job of 
movie making. With Ethan Allen do- 
ing his usual neat job of writing, di- 
recting and cutting, and 60 of the 
loop’s brightest stars making up the 
cast, the film is critic-proof. 
Thirty entertaining minutes of ac- 
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tion, comedy and inside information 
await its national audience. The high- 
lights of the technical sequences are 
split-screen shots which prove that, 
despite individual idiosyncracies, 
there is a basic pitching and hitting 
form. 

Slow motion pictures of Johnny 
Mize, for example, reveal that despite 
his relatively slow step into the ball, 
he actually completes his motion at 
the same time as unorthodox batters 
like Mel Ott, who winds up with his 
front foot and takes an extremely 
long stride. 

Paul Derringer and Curt Davis, 
who have wholly dissimilar pitching 
styles, show that they get around to 
the all-important business of releas- 
ing the ball at the same split-second. 

The technical subjects crammed 
into the 30 minutes comprise: tips on 
pitch-stealing, good pitching form, 
catching strategy, footwork on dou- 
ble plays, infield and outfield play, 
umpiring, and bunting. 

Comedy relief is supplied by Mike 
Gonzales, linguist; Fred Fitzsimmons, 
pepper - player extraordinary; Lou 
Novikoff, harmonica virtuoso; and 
Casey Stengel, tragi-comic monolog- 
ist. 

The film is distributed nationally 
free of charge. The only obligation is 
express charges to and from the point 
of distribution. For’ a_ reservation, 
write to your local club office, if you 
live in a National League City. If you 
don’t, write to Mr. Ethan Allen, Na- 
tional League Film Bureau, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


= Antiph ogistine - 


(pronounced anti-flo-jis’-teen) 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Countless well-known trainers and coaches have 
had long experience with ANTIPHLOGISTINE and 
would not go through a season without it! Make 
sure your boys are getting the benefits this fine 
medicated dressing can give. ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
can be bought in the handy new tube or the 
economical large-sized can. 


Now Also in Tubes 


HI 


1941 NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC HONOR * 


Compiled by E. A. Thomas 


The annual interscholastic track and fieid honor roll is culled 
from outstanding performances in state high school and other 
sanctioned meets. The best recorded performances in each 
event are recognized. For the past few years, a steady im- 
provement has marked the caliber of performances. In 1941, 
seven of the previous season’s high-water marks fell and an- 
other was tied. Of these, two bettered the existing national 
records as well. Smith of Maine High School, Des Plaines, IIl., 


chipped .2s. off the 200- _ low hurdles record, while 
San Diego, Cal., High School foursome clipped’ 3s, fr 
ten-year-old 880- ‘yard relay mark. The complete rol] 9 
will be found in the forthcoming N.C.A.A. guide, as 
a special high school edition that is being put out | 
National Federation. The high school edition will also ¢ 
the official rules and articles and statistics on the « 
provided in the high school program. 


100-YARD DASH HIGH JUMP 
Competitor and School Meet Time Competitor and School Meet 
Avery (Fortier, N. Orleans)..................0.00- State 9.7 Neilson (Beverly Hills, Cal)........... Kepple 6 ft. 
oy BO Re eenee rere rr State 9.7 Eddleman_ (Centralia, Ill.)............. District 6 ft, 
Smith (Belmont, L. Angeles)................0...008 City 9.7 Barham (McKinley, Wash., D. C.)...... District 6 ft, 
Bingham (Sacramento, Cal.).........-+:--:++:- N.C.LF. 9.8 Smith (Belmont, L. Angeles)............. City 6ft. 
Jackson (Edison, Fresno, Cal.).................cee: State 9.8 White (Belmont, L. Angeles)............. City 6 ft. 
Murphy (C.B.C., St. Louis)................sseeeee. State 9.8 Cossey (Centerview, Okla.)........... Okla. U. 6 ft. 
Willis (San Diego, Cal.).............00.00. Coast League 9.8 Paimer (Dorsey, L. Angeles)............. City 6ft. 
WUE GI, Bs BID yo iacinic cc cisccsccccssseens Dual 9.8 Kaiser (Hoover, San Diego)............. Dual 6ft. 
220-YARD DASH BROAD JUMP 
BGnme CIBC, TEE.) .:...6 ccc ccccscccccnces State 21.2 . : F 
DOOTSOER CEO TMGRD) «oc. oi ic iccccssiscceces S. Counties 21.6 fuer —. ‘ a; ne ‘ican rere 
eS Ae ee 8 er re rere re .. State 21.6 Steele (Hoover San Diego)..... ...-. . CIF. 24 ft in 
Cowan (N. Side, Ft. Wayne, so ccadiaret onan N. Ind. 21.6 Meagher (Bakersfield | a State 23 ft 5% 
meonmion Cdaneoim, Tacoma)... .... 2... cccesceses State 21.6 McLemore (Cheyenne Okla.) ........... State 23 ft Sin 
Krull (Quincy, ery RRS: State 21.6 Huston (Polytech., L. Angeles) aan” Dual 23 ft. 4% 
Kauffman (Jefferson, L. Angeles)...............e008 City 21.7 Lundie (Pomona, Cal 1.)..........Orange Show 23 ft 4is in 
Dee ee SE, BOUISD «5 0 ove c csc caciccdecciwcas State 21.7 Jacobs (North, Minneapolis)............. State 23 ft 41a. 
Willis (San Diego) RMN aes oo al ot oad tC oie luséca Sade ee State 21.7 DISCUS : 
440-YARD DASH 
Johnson (Medford, Ore.)...........0000005: Medford Inv. 48.5 4%. Fagnan (Bovill, Ida.)................,State 157ft2in | 
Bergevin (Walla Walla, Wash.)..............eeeeee- State 49.3 ee eee. ‘ Lag aaa ote ro Fe He 
ON err S.C.LF. 49.3 Geedien (Recesvelt. Minneeneiis)....... State 150 ft “1K 
McClendon (Carrizo eas calesaaaneenees State 49.5 Vous (Humboldt. Nebr.) Pp Sis ‘Little Ten 150ft.3 ‘hin 
Paster (Jordan, L. Angeles) LOT er ia aidan eae City 49.6 Seinen Aden , Dallas) Na a State 149 ft ee 
IOS so a cic 'e.sid 6 68-40b 0 6ieweers melas S. C.LF. 49.8 Hi Mi wir Sigg wc ea Stat % in 
eee eS eee State 50. ae ( ——. Mont.)  laaeaplaiclaiaaiies State et 
Oe _ errererrrrer rece U. of Pa. 50.1 chilling (Pinckneyville, Ill.)..........-. ate 149 ft.3in 
pe a oS Sarr rare State 50.1 SHOT PUT DISTR 
880-YARD RUN : : ae — 
Mayer (Morris, New York C.)...... Boys High 56 ft. 8%in, ii 
Knowles (Santa Monica, Cal.)................... State 1:55.6 ‘fharp (Jeasutt, N. Orleans) . .........000..500¢ State 55 ft. 6% in. 
Slosson (Van Nuys, L. Angeles).................. City 1:56.4 Springer (South Gate, L. Angeles)........ City 55 ft.3% in, 
Wa on od4.-6.6.6.4.6 4a 0165-6 cies e-wSielere State 1:56.6 Gist (Fremont, L. Angeles)............... City 55 ft. 254 in, 
Feistkorn (S. Side, Ft. Wayne).............. Sectional 1:57.9 Palmer (Franklin, Philadelphia)....... U. of Pa. 54 ft. 8% in. 
Ferring (North, Minneapolis)..................+: State 1:58.3 Camis Chutes, COL)... 2.6. scceccsnecs .Dual 54 ft. Tin. yo 
Oerth (Northeast, Philadelphia)............... U. of Pa. 1:58.5 Bischman (LaGrange, Ill.)............ District 54 ft.5% in. 
Wee CCeverene Fiis., OC.) ... 06. oc. cc ccccccs State 1:58.6 Hollar (Narbonne, Lomita, Cal.)........... Dual 54 ft.2in. 
ee ee: 2 eee C.LF. Div. 1:58.98 JAVELIN 
ONE-MILE RUN 
, : , Pieandt (Bast; Wichita)... 06. 6ccseees State 193 ft.2%in 
Dixon (Monroe, New York C.)............. B’klyn Tr. 4:26.3  Bartoletti (Ebensburg, Pa.).............. State 191 ft. 11% in 
NS eee re State 4:27.1 Fagerlind (East, Waterloo, Iowa)........ State 184 ft. 114 in 
PONS CURE, BEE in cnn cnwnn State 4:28.7 Castrilli (Toms River, N. J.)........ Vilova U. 184 ft. 9% in. 
Hawk (N. Side, Fort Wayne)................ Sectional 4:28.9 Curnutt, (North, Wichita)............ Regional 184 ft. 2% in. 
ee een ee State 4:29.9 Crawford (Elmdale, Kan.)............ Regional 179 ft. 11% in 
WEMEUOE CEOUOPUOWT, POL) ooo ci occ icee cee weseien State 4:30. Evosirch (Jefferson Twp.. Pa.)........... State 179 ft.8% in. 
McDonald (Waite, Toledo, O.)..........-.....++- State 4:30.1 Hall (Riverside, Gainesville, Ga.)......... State 179 ft. 8 in. 
ee State 4:30.4 440-YARD RELAY 
120-YARD HIGH HURDLES ; 
j —— Tex.) State 141 Competitor and School Meet Time 
Ee EE , 
Smith (Maine, Des Plaines, Ill.)................. oe oe Se ee Rete .......-- a 
EOE os 8 ere err State 143 Central (Sioux City, Iowa) WERT Oe ei State 44 
Sonith “Than Mee ae SEE eRe: — ey Overbrook (Philadelphia)............ ae Penn Relays 44, 
Jones (Sacramento, ea) POSE Mets N. yd ay 880-YARD RELAY 
Stein (Hollywood. RATER EE NEED Ha Ane ity ; 219 
PE I anni seinsnccncicnneses sone State 14.9 ee See pene ohne 9540-05 = 
200-YARD LOW HURDLES Wan TGS ae BAGMEED 0. ooo ccc cecccessccens City i= 
Smith (Maine, Des Plaines)...................... State 21.9 te aeelle gag ERE sata hah tli cali pon 1:303 
Hamman (Sunset, Dallas, Tex.).................. State 22.1 East Tech (Cleveland)..........................:. State 1311 
Holland (Erie A,, Erie, I ee > wads sa dia saa Ree State 22.4 J. S. Morton (Cicero TL.) Pet ae et ate eee D istrict 1:31) 
i a DS er mr A Central (Golussbes. Ohio) a oe Se Biases SA EAON Dots OIE OM State 1:313 | 
Dillard (Duncan, Okla.)..........-..0--.0005 ...State 226 Quincey (ill) sp tego eke gene State 1313 | 
a > ree State 22.7 ee ee NE. Ee ee Y prose eae 
Sutherland (Charleston, Mo.) ... ................ State 22.8 ONE-MILE RELA | 
Yovetich (Butte, Mont.)............. 0.0... see eee, State 22.8 Overbrook (Philadelphia)................ Penn Relays 3:226 | 
POLE VAULT Cleveland Heights (Ohio)...................000 State <e 
Competitor and Schoo Mest Distance eae br Yas Sea 
Montgomery (Baton Rouge, La.)... .....State 13 ft.3% in. Cathedral Latin (Cleveland)..................... ity 3:26 
Bean (Springfield, Ohio)................ State 13 ft. 1 in. Se OS eee eae ee tate 3:263 
Maynard (Holtville, Cal.)........ .Long Beach 13 ft. % in. Franklin (Ce@ar Rapids, lowa)................... State 3:268 
Bozigian (Huntington Park, Cal.)........ Dual 12 ft. 11 in. Bryant (Brooklyn, N. Y.)............... Schen’ady H.S. 3:2. 
Berokoff (Roosevelt, L. Angeles).......... City 12 ft. 9 in. TWO-MILE RELAY 
Boykin (Jefferson, . Angeles)........... City 12 ft. 9 in. 
Jackson (Van Nuys, Angeles).......... City 12 ft. 9 in. Northeast (Philadelphia)................. Penn Relays 8:119 
Tamura (Leuzinger, Loaiin Cal.)....League 12 ft. 9 in. MEG EPO Ts 6.60805 06.6655 k ieee we eedewdess State 8:179 
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HILLYARD'S Supex Gym Finish — 
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n \. SAVES THE SURFACE of FLOOR! 
i y your 
oi k i Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish will protect the Super Gym Finish is right technically, the first 

Pe cnrtace and prolong the life of any gym floor. > en most popular finish made especially for Gym 

It maintains and brings out the rich coloring Floors. Produced after years of research and 

1 in, of the floor. Super Gym Finish not only protects actual playing tests. It is Super-tough, long wearing, 
‘in, ' the surface of your floor, it also protects your no rubber burns, attractive and economical. Hillyard 
In, FREE! players as it is non-skid, no-glare and sanitary. For Maintenance Experts give advice and information on 
we TO ALL COACHES fast pivoting and quick stops the surface is perfect. any floor problem, write or wire today, no obligation. 
in 
: HILLYARD SALE 
In, 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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| If you teach English or History 
wi 
. TRY THIS CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
Y in, 
' in, 
a ... at our expense 
i. NOW THAT AMERICA IS AT WAR you'll need _— indicate on the coupon below the edition you 
’ more than ever a weekly classroom magazine are interested in and the number of students in 

with a wartime teaching program. your class. We will send you a copy of our cur- 
ime | WE ARE EAGER TO SHOW YOU how effec- __ rent issue for each pupil. We want you to prove 
re | tively the specialized SCHOLASTIC Magazines _ to yourself how helpful this weekly classroom 
a. completely meet wartime teaching needs. Just | magazine can be in your own classroom. 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are issued by the publishers of SCHOLASTIC COACH 
279 PSSST SSSRSSSSSSSSSSKSESSSSSSSRESSSEeSeeeeeseeeeeee Seaeeeenen Seeeeeeeeaeeeeeeaeeaan 
30. : s 
8 | = SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio : 
r | K : Please send me without charge or obligation trial copies of one issue as indicated below: : 
13 | WILL TRY : For High Schools: : 
1.3 ONE ISSUE : copies SCHOLASTIC English Class Edition copies SCHOLASTIC Combined Edition : 
AT : copies SCHOLASTIC Social Studies Edition OT iC. ee 
+ YOUR : For Junior High School & Upper Grades: copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC : 
5. EXPENSE : (Also includes a copy of the Teacher's Edition desk copy with complete lesson plans for that issue.) : 
: SUBJECT : 
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Quick Relief for 
: THROBBING 


’ 
Ls 
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HEN the icy wind cuts through 

you, does it lay you up with pain- 
ful, grinding ‘“‘cold-weather joints’? 
Absorbine Jr. eases those aching joints 
—brings speedy, joyful relief from such 
winter torture! 


Normally, little blood vessels feed 

lubricating fluid into the joints. Ex- 
treme cold constricts blood vessels. 
Slows up the supply of fluid. Makes 
joints “grind’”’ and ache. Hinders your 
movements and work! 
RUB ON ABSORBINE JR.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
of cold. Soon your joints “glow” with re- 
lief! You'll feel like singing! At all drug- 
gists. $1.25 a bottle. 


FREE—This handsome, 
authoritative chart con- 
sisting of ten drawings of 
muscles used in various 
sports, with names clearly 
printed on each drawing. 
Printed in two colors— 
size 22” x 16’’—will be 
sent upon request to- 
gether with a free sample 


of Absorbine Jr. Write A 

to W. F. Young, Inc., Ore $F, oe 
400A Lyman St., Stra; “Us G 
Springheld, Mass. veins ales, 


ABSORBINE 


1942 COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


By Lou Little 


Lou Little, one of the most astute football 
men in the country, coaches Columbia Uni- 
versity and heads the rules committee of the 
American Football Coaches Association. 


HEN some 600 college foot- 
ball coaches can’t think up 
enough rules changes to 


fill more than three or four type- 
written pages, and when none of 
those suggestions is what might be 
termed radical—well, that’s news. 

I might even go farther and say 
that it is extremely good news. 

The coaches of football—the men 
who eat and drink football twelve 
months a year—pbelieve that the 
game as it now stands is in almost 
perfect balance. Moreover, they be- 
lieve that, in a national emergency, 
sweeping or even minor changes 
are not advisable. 

In that point of view, I believe 
the coaches, who assembled in De- 
troit during the Christmas holidays 
and who sent their representatives 
to the meeting of the football rules 
committee in Phoenix a few days 
later, are extremely wise. 

For the past decade, I have been 
chairman of the American Football 
Coaches’ Association Committee on 
Rules. In all those years, I can hon- 
estly report there has not been a 
single attempt by any coach to in- 
stitute a change that would benefit 
his particular type of play to the 
detriment of the game in general. 


Football for fitness 


This is one reason why football 
is the finest game of contact played 
by young Americans or by the youth 
of any other nation on earth. It is 
also a reason why football, through- 
out the duration, should and will 
continue to be a training ground for 
the men who will be called upon to 
defend our country. They must be 
prepared for that defense out of the 
class room as well as in it. 

An Army officer on active duty 
told me: “It is in our combat sports, 
and particularly football, that our 
boys can complete their education 
as self-reliant and strong men.” 

In refusing to overhaul the code, 
the men who make the rules care- 
fully considered the problems of 
army and navy recreation. Next fall, 
the game will be widely played by 
service as well as college teams. 
Coaching many of the service teams 
will be men who have not been ac- 
tive coaches in recent years, if ever. 


Any revolutionary changes in the 
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game would handicap them ¢ 
Then again, the service teams wit 
not have extensive time for Dra 
tice. Even the colleges may be my. 
crowded for practice hours. The 
tire national life will be speeded 
As a result, the rules makers ocey. 
pied themselves only with the clay 
fication of rules on which there wer 
questions of interpretation last fall 


Substitution modification 


The unlimited substitution ruling 
which proved a definite SUCCESS lagi 
fall, despite early misgivings, wy 
further clarified. As the rule will 
enforced hereafter, a substitutig, 
cannot be made after the ball hy 
has been positioned by the referee. 

Last fall, these last-moment sy}. 
stitutions tended to upset the offen. 
sive team. After they had gone inty 
huddle or formation, but before the 
ball was passed, a substitute of the 
defensive team would come running 
onto the field. Henceforth, such sub. 
stitutions by either team will not 
permitted after the referee has put 
the ball down. This should work m 
hardship and should further speed 
up the game which, as extensive 
records showed last fall, was faster 
than it had ever been before. 

Another suggestion was adopted 
which should help improve the 
quality of play. The player wh 
jumps off-side, encroaching on the 
neutral zone, hereafter will be sub- 
ject to a five-yard penalty ever if 
he scrambles back onside before the 
ball is passed. 

At the coaches’ meeting, a change 
was approved that would penaliz 
an illegal downfield lateral pass 
only from the point at which the in- 
fraction occurred. Also meeting with 
considerable favor was a suggestion 
that the team scored upon be given 
a choice of goals. 

Both suggestions may have 0l- 
siderable merit. However, the ai- 
viscry board of coaches, while @ 
route to Phoenix, decided to with 
draw the recommendations for the 
aforementioned reasons — that this 
is no time to make any radical 
changes. 

The approved position of the cen 
ter, as he puts the ball in play, wa 
defined in such manner that here 
after every man in the line must 
face the opponents as the ball is put 
in play. It was felt by some mem- 
bers of the committee that football 
being a game of combat and contath 
should not permit the man going 
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More 


the cent 
oh facing his own backfield can 


ften does obscure the ball 
rt the side, with the result that 
defensive linemen cannot easily see 
it and ar 


e thus placed at a disad- 
vantage. 


During the discussion, it was also 

ointed out that some centers on 
jeams using a formation with the 
quarterback “under center,” also 
were obscuring the ball, even 
though they were facing forward. 
As they practically handed, rather 
than passed, the ball to the quarter- 
back, they were able to crouch di- 
rectly over the oval with their feet 
on either side of the ball. 

The solution, in the clarification 
of this minor problem, was a rule 
that calls for the center’s feet to be 
behind the end of the ball closest to 
him. 

There were other items discussed 
in the coaches’ meeting. Aired again 
were such hardy perennials as the 
restoration of the goal posts to the 
goal-line; forward passing from any 
point behind the line of scrimmage; 
running with a fumbled ball; and 
several others. There are healthy 
differences of opinion on all of these. 
But some day some of them may be 
written into the code. 


* 
Diving Skills 


(Continued from page 9) 


and height, which are essential in 
all dives; and, second, it re-runs his 
mind through the proper diving se- 
quence; namely, approach, hurdle 
and action. 

After the boys have had two or 
three opportunities to dive, you may 
verbally review and demonstrate 
the dive again. Line up the boys 
one in back of the other and, as each 
approaches the board, demonstrate 
the fundamental movements. 

If the boy’s execution on land does 
not meet with your approval, have 
him return to the end of the line. 
If the boy cannot do these move- 
ments on land, he surely cannot do 
them on the board and it is unwise 
to let him try. 

The first attempts will not prove 
very successful. Some will over- 
throw their legs, causing the dive to 
80 over too far; others will over- 
throw their arms and head, necessi- 
tating a vigorous jack in order to 
enter the water feet first. But at 
least one of the boys should have 
the good luck to “hit” the dive, thus 
encouraging the group. 


There is no doubt now about being able to get 
a softball bat for every type of hitter, for 
Hillerich & Bradsby have developed 29 softball 
models from which to chose the bats that will 
exactly fit the batting style of your team mem- 
bers. Do you have the 1942 catalog? A free copy 
will be sent you on request. Enough copies of 
the 1942 Hillerich & Bradsby “Softball Rule 
Book” and “Famous Sluggers of 1941” will be 
sent you without cost for members of your 
teams. Please address Department S for copies. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


FIRST 
in SOFTBALL 


IN BASEBALL 


THE COACH’S TIMELY READING AIDS 


BASEBALL FOOTBALL 


Major League Baseball, by Ethan Al- The Manual for Functional Football, 
len, $3. : by John DaGrosa, $5. 
Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75, Functional Football, by John DaGrosa, 


Baseball, by Daniel E. Jessee, $1. $3. 
Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. Football Line Play, by Bernard 
DeGroat, $2.50. Oakes, $3. 
Practical Football, by Wieman-Cris- 
ler, $3. 


TENNIS 


Budge on Tennis, by Don Budge, $1.39. 

Tennis, by E. and D. Bruce, $2.50. 

Lawn Tennis Annual, 50c. 

Tennis, by Helen Jacobs, $1. 

Tennis as a Hobby, by Henry Cum- 
mings, $1.50. 

- oe Tennis, by Chester Bowers, 


Kicking the American Football, by 
LeRoy Mills, $2. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Track and Field Athletics, by Tuttle- 
Bresnahan, $3.25. ; 
Championship Technique in Track 
and Field, by Cromwell-Wesson, $3. 
Track, by Ray Conger, $1 
Send cash, check or money order. All books postpaid. 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Now that the football season is but 
a memory, the cards and letters are 
beginning to pour in on us. This phe- 
nomenon is an annual occurrence. 
But don’t think we don’t like it. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, wehave had 
contributions from nearly every state 
in the union, from Canada and an ex- 
ceedingly interesting communication 
from England. (Scholastic Coach does 
get around!) 


Something new and something dif- 
ferent department: “Ossie Solem uses 
a reversed center. We use a reversed 
line and reversed backfield. Our 
strongest play is from a double-wing 
formation unbalanced right. The tail- 
back totes the pigskin around right 
end. Here’s how it works: As the ball 
is snapped, every man faces the right 
end and runs as close to the man 
ahead as possible. Each peels off and 
blocks as an opponent reaches him. 
the left half trails in order to pro- 
tect the ball-carrier’s rear from pos- 
sible enemy attack.”—Coach Charles 
Kruse, St. Paul High School, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 


Boy, that one ought to fool ’em! We 
remember trying something like it in 
a basketball game. The idea was for 
the dribbler to hug the sideline while 
the rest of the team ran interference. 
The play was a great success. Every- 
body was completely baffled. We 
landed pretty high up in the bleach- 
ers with a broken nose and four 
broken fingers. A sympathetic and 
helpful spectator then dropped us for 
a net loss of two teeth. Each of our 
players was penalized for blocking, 
the opponents getting four charity 
tosses. 


Information please: Coach Herman 
Preseren, Tarboro, N. C., wants to put 
on a ghost basketball game for a 


Since many of these 
games are being played in various 
places, someone ought to be able to 
send him the complete details. Coach 
Art Gervais, Watersmeet, Mich., has 
featured a number of such games 
during the past season or two. 


sports night. 


From the six-man front: It took the 
entire Lepanto, Ark., six-man team 
less than 48 hours following the 
declaration of war on Japan to join 
the U. S. Navy! 


Hamilton County, Ohio, boasts a 
strong six-man conference of twelve 
schools. During the past three years, 
the champions have been Terrace 
Park, Plainville, and Taylor, in that 
order. 

Coach L. L. Patterson of Terrace 
Park recommends the addition of a 
seventh man to help out on defense. 
Incidentally, an extra man was needed 
against Terrace Park’s Elbert Mat- 
thews. In a 46-40 victory over Ander- 
son Township this fall, he scored all 
of his team’s points. 


Our item about King College and 
the biggest football score on record 
has brought forth several replies, but 
we’re still not sure we have all the 
details exactly right, Coach J. Edward 
Shockey of Shoemaker High, Gate 
City, Va., an alumnus of King Col- 
lege, writes that the game was played 
in 1922. Final score: King College, 
206, Lenoir-Rhine, 0. 

The following year King’s “Great 
Tornado,” under the tutelage of Coach 
A. C. Adams, a chemistry professor, 
piled up a season’s total of 507 points, 
including a 17-0 victory over a Mary- 
ville College team that tied the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 14-14, the pre- 
vious week. 

According to Coach Shockey, in the 
Lenoir-Rhine game every player on 
the King team scored at least one 
touchdown and the game was stopped 
with seven minutes left to go in the 
final quarter. 
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Coach Edgar Cox of Brevard, y 
another King College alumnus a 
that the score was either 208 Mn 
and then opens up a whole Br 
for speculation with, “P. s. bi 
Tech once beat Cumberland ym 
ity 220-0.” ens 

In the next mail came a note fro 
G. C. Griffin of Georgia Tech Statin 

Derlang 


that his school defeated Cum 
University in 1916, 222-0, in a 
that was cut eight minutes short by 
request. To illustrate how football fo. 
tunes fluctuate, Griffin adds that 4 
1907 Cumberland won the Soy 4 
Championship. We don’t believe tha: 
even Kieran remembers that! 
King College, by the way, ig Ip. 
cated at Bristol, Tenn., Cumberlay 
University, at Lebanon, Tenn, Lenoir. 
Rhine College, at Hickory, N. ¢. 


For some unaccountable reason all 
this brings to mind the great 
built up in basketball by the Lit, 
Giants. Who will recount for us thp 
saga of the triumphs of the Franklin 
“Wonder Five?” 


When Stewart A. Ferguson agresj 
to coach one of America’s “traveling. 
est” basketball squads, Arkangy 
A & M, he made three stipulations 
first, that he would receive no com. 
pensation for his coaching; second 
that he wouldn’t have to hold pra. 
tice regularly; third, that he wouldn' 
be held accountable for winning ; 
single game. The “Boll Weevils,” each 
clad in a new but different-colora 
jersey (Ferguson is Scotch and san- 
ples are cheaper), are now in the 
midst of an 8,000 mile jaunt. 


Paging Frank Merriwell: Bobby 
Davidoff, guard on N. Y. U.’s crack 
five, is taking a C.A.A. flying cours. 
A few hours before a game against 
Newark University, he was out tak- 
ing a trial spin in a seaplane Three 
miles from his base, he ran out of gas, 
necessitating a forced landing in the 
Hackensack River. At 6 P.M., a mo0- 
torboat fished him out. After being 
rushed to the N.Y.U. gym, he scram- 
bled into his togs, dashed onto the 
floor and calmly went about sinking 
16 points. 


The N.Y.U. frosh team, incidentally, 
is supposed to be loaded this yeal. 
They’ve been averaging over 9% 
points a game. They bagged 126 m 
one contest. 


Dyke Eddleman, Centralia, Ill. the 
holder of about all the prep schodl 
scoring records, is on his way agalll 
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‘, five games, he has credit 

10 oe points, the last 38 of which he 
” against Springfield, normally 
Midland powerhouse. Two of Eddle- 
pours points were gifts from an oppo- 
nt who fired into the wrong basket. 
ra captain of his team Dyke received 
wait for the donation. Will he break 
1,000 points this season? He came very 


close last year. 


, captain, which one’s cap- 
peal, Ill., Community High 
has elected three grid captains for the 
1942 season: Don Anderson, Dale 
Biedenhanm, and Bob Hines. In that 
backfield the fourth man had better 
be the quarterback, if he wants to get 
in a word edgewise. 


This year at Stevens Point, Wis., 
Teachers College it’s the Terzynski 
prothers. In a 41-40 thriller over Car- 
roll College early in the season, Pete 
scored 19 points while Brother Ray 
was counting 16. 


With a string of forty-odd victories 
to its credit, the junior team of Chi- 
cago’s Marshall High School has all 
Chicagoland fans talking. In the first 
nine games this season Israel Acker, 
Marshall mainstay, scored 220 points, 
tallying 30 in one game, 24 in another 
and later, on successive days, 44, 49 
and 18. Come February, Coach Lou 
Weintraub will take up at the wail- 
ing wall; Acker is scheduled to grad- 
uate at mid-year. 


You may need a direction finder to 
figure this one out. Anyway, the East- 
ern football stars assembled in the 
Midwest to leave for the South for a 
game against the West! 


Much was the embarrassment of 
the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. sev- 
eral months ago when, after hiring 
five or six midgets “because they were 
able to crawl inside the wings of 
planes and wriggle through struts 
with ease,” they were besieged by an 
army of midgets looking for work. 


This gave us an idea. Why not sign 
'em up for basketball? Instead of try- 
ing to outslick big teams by going 
over them, why not try going under 
them for a change. Can you see the 
Gullivers trying to break up a nifty 
Lilliputian attack without stepping on 
a midget! We’d hate to see a midget 
who’s been stepped on, though. 


BILL Woop 


SERS THE OFFICIAL 
BACKBOARD... 


ONE PIECE 
STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Of course, you want the new fan-shaped backboard—the 
only type now recognized as “Official” by the National 
Basketball Committee of the United States and Canada. 
The Medart Backboard fully meets official specifications 
and is fabricated of one piece of steel strongly braced and 
priced within the reach of all. Replace your old equip- 
ment without delay. 


Write for Catalog 


Also manufacturers of Basketball Scoreboards, Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground 
Apparatus, Telescopic Gym Seats and Goal-Hi. 


Fred MEDART Mfo.Co. 


35940 DeKalb Street St.Louis? Mo. 
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The felt in JIM-FLEX mats is genuine layer felt made by the 
safe platen process. It is guaranteed 100% safe from broken 
steel needle points. 


BE GUIDED BY USERS 


NATIONAL mats enjoy NATIONWIDE acceptance and use. 
You will find a school near you using JIM-FLEX mats in our 
list of prominent users. These schools know and enjoy 
JIM-FLEX quality. 


We also manufacture a com- 
BAS ES plete line of durable economi- 
cal, baseball bases. Send for 


Free folder listing 20 different styles, today. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG SC-2 


Send today for free mat catalog showing a complete line of 
Mats, Rings, Training Bags and many kindred items. 


UNIVERSITY. OF WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


ADVISOR-DESIGNER 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NATIONAL MATS epee. nagar Bore y eyes 


eek 


DESJARDINS, 
Champion, 


“sp E T E” 
Olympic Diving 


always wears his 


RACINE 


WATERPROOF WATCH 


in or out of the Water... 
Equipped with GALLET Movemens 


Send for FREE Catalog showing these 
wonderful watches for active men 
and women. 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 West 47th Street, New York 


Suggesting Two Reasons 


for Calling on WAYNE 


Despite the fact that the facilities of our plant 
are devoted so extensively to the Nation’s war 
program, there are still at least two ways by 
which we may be able to give a measure of the 
service you have learned to expect from the 
WAYNE organization... 


Your seating requirements may 

be such that priorities for the 

@ necessary materials can be made 

available through Preference Rat- 

ing Order P-22, in which case we 

can furnish WAYNE Grandstands 
in the usual manner. 


From materials now on hand, we 
are able to furnish additions to 
your present mass seating equip- 
ment or make a first installation 
of grandstands. 


2. 


Won't you please call on us? We are anxious to 
cooperate in every way possible. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


300 LANCASTER AVENUE, WAYNE, PA. 


Manufacturer of 


PERMANENT AND PORTABLE GRAND- 
STANDS—ROLLING GYMSTANDS 


One of the greatest sprinters ever to wear 
the colors of the University of Missouri, 
H. Kent Farley, after graduation, taught 
physical education and coached at the Uni- 
versity City, Mo., Junior High School for 
five years. He was then put in charge of 
health instruction, intramurals and_ varsity 
baseball in the Senior High School; a triple 
assignment he has held for the past seven 
years. Last winter he wrote all the units on 
first aid and safety for the new Missouri state 
course of study for health and _ physical 
education. 


’ IFE is activity, and activity is 

| indissolubly allied with the 

expenditure of energy. Ponce 

de Leon, in his fantastic search for 

“The Fountain of Youth,’ uncon- 

sciously recognized this fact. He 

sought a fountain from which ener- 
gy could be drawn at will. 

Today, while we coaches smile 
at de Leon’s credulity, we carry on 
a similar search. We are not, how- 
ever, interested in a fountain of 
youth. We search for a fountain for 
youth; a source from which extra 
supplies of endurance may be ob- 
tained. 

There are men who think sugar 
is that source. Believing that simple 
sugar tablets give off extra energy 
quickly and effectively, they have 
made a practice of feeding dextrose 
tablets to their athletes, both before 
and during actual competition. 

In any scientific study of the prob- 
lem, the following questions are in 
order: Does sugar feeding imrnedi- 
ately increase energy? Does it post- 
pone the onset of fatigue in any 
way? Is it harmful? Does either 
science or practice justify its use? 

To arrive at an intelligent under- 
standing of the problem, let us ex- 
amine the results of several experi- 
ments. 

We know that fats, proteins and 
carbohydrates are the food sub- 
stances upon which the body must 
depend for energy. The proportions 
in which they should be taken for 
varying conditions of activity is 
still a moot point. 

Studies by Henderson and Hag- 
gard of Yale University support the 
theory that in addition to carbohy- 
drates the body uses fats and pro- 
teins as sources of energy. Their 
studies further indicate that sugar 
is the readiest available fuel for 
muscular work, and that it seems 
to be utilized with less distress to 
the individual than fat. 

Schneider states: “Fats are more 


1Henderson, Y., and Haggard, H. W., “‘The 
Maximum Power and Its Fuel,’’ American 


Journal of Physiology, 1925. 
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By H. Kent Farley 
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prone than carbohydrates and 
teins, when burned in excesg in 
body, to yield acid end-product? 
He also supports the theory 
muscular activity does not dip 
involve any increase jin Proteig 
utilization for energy.” 

From this, it is easy to see why 
coach might believe that Carbohy. 
drates, especially simple Sugars, ap 
the most likely answers to pj 
prayers for quick energizers, 

It is well known that the body’ 
sugar reserve is stored in the liye 
in the form of glycogen, or animy 
starch. After the digestion of cg. 
bohydrates has taken place, th 
blood is loaded with sugar, a ¢op. 
siderable quantity of which is quick. 
ly laid down in the liver. Late 
with the depletion of the sugar sy. 
ply in the muscles through activity, 
this glycogen in the liver is broke 
down into dextrose sugar and cur. 
ried by the blood to the muscles in 
need of more fuel. 

It might seem, therefore, that a 
few dextrose tablets at a critical 
period of a game would revitaliz 
the athlete just as a shovel-full of 
coal would revive a dying fire. But, 
unfortunately, this is not the case. 

The body is a much more con- 
plicated mechanism than a furnace, 
Under normal athletic conditions, 
we cannot at a moment’s notice fill 
a boy’s body with energy for in- 
mediate use. The process must bea 
gradual one, carried out over a pe- 
riod of days, and backed up bya 

life-time of healthful living. 

Christensen, et al., while carrying 
out experiments on heavy muscular 
work, made some important discov. 
eries regarding the way in which 
the body utilizes the sugar taken in 
supplementary feedings. They 
found: “The muscles are unable di- 
rectly to utilize the glucose, (ie, 
dextrose sugar), circulating in the 
blood; the sugar probably has to 

undergo some conversion, perhaps 
to glycogen. 

“Further, the beneficial effect of 
the sugar is not brought about 
through metabolic changes, but de- 
pends probably on the conditions in 
the nervous system. There appeals 
to be a certain critical blood-sugat 
level for the higher nervous fune- 
tions.’ 


*Schneider, Edward C., Physiology of Mus 
cular Activity, W. B. Saunders Co., 19% 
pp. 76, 78. 

’Christensen, E. H., and Others, “Investiga 
tion on Heavy Muscular Work,” rterly 
Bulletin of the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, September 1934, P. 402. 
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b pttensen, E. H. and Others, op. cit., 


In other words, supplementary 
sugar feedings are justified only 
hen the plood-sugar level falls 
ae a certain critical level. 

Karpovich supports this by fail- 
ing to find any benefit from the use 
of either glucose, cane sugar, or 
honey in tests of short duration. He 
claims: “The use of sugar is most 
indiscriminate, and has no physi- 
slogical support except when used 
during prolonged exercise. The 
peneficial effect of sugar given be- 
fore a test of short duration may 
be ascribed to a psychological influ- 

4 

ay as seems evident from these 
statements, supplementary sugar 
feedings are of value only when the 
blood-sugar level is below normal, 
what factors will tend to cause such 
4 condition? The answer lies in the 
composition of the diet preceding 
the athletic event, and in the stren- 
yousness of the event itself. 

Insofar as the factor of strenu- 
ousness is concerned, Thorndike 
states that he has tested a large 
number of Harvard University foot- 
ball players between halves of 
games and has yet to find a player 
whose blood-sugar level was low 
enough to justify sugar feedings.® 


Solution of energy problem 


If such are the facts, the solution 
of the extra-energy problem lies in 
the diet of the athlete for several 
days preceding the game. 

Christensen, et al., found, ‘‘About 
10 percent more energy was utiliz- 
able for work from carbohydrates 
than from fat.” Also there was, “a 
reduction of about 15 percent in the 
oxygen required for a_ certain 
amount of work when done exclu- 
sively on carbohydrates than when 
done exclusively on fat.’’® 

If the body naturally uses more 
energy from carbohydrates than 
from other food substances, and in 
so doing eases the strain on the 
heart by requiring less oxygen, why 
not, then, recommend a strict car- 
bohydrate diet for the team? The 
answer is, “If the organism util- 
ized only carbohydrates in moderate 
work, the stores of glycogen in the 
liver and muscles would be ex- 
hausted. The total amount of 
energy available as glycogen is 
small compared with that stored as 
fat; and the stores of carbohydrates 

(Concluded on page 32) 


‘Karpovich, Peter V., “Ergogenic Aids in 
Work and Sports,” Supplement to the Re- 
search Quarterly of The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, May 1941, p. 445. 


_ ‘Thorndike, Jr., Augustus, Athletic In- 
juries, Lea and Febiger, 1938. 
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With MCARTHUR 


GYM TOWELS AND ROBES 


Keep your athletes healthy . . . help them to avoid locker 
and shower room colds by supplying them with McArthur 
gym towels and robes! McArthur Towels and the Mc- 
Arthur school towel system is proving most economical 
in high schools, colleges and universities throughout the 
nation. Velva-Terry Robes are the favorite of champion- 
ship teams. Write for complete information! 


\GEO. MCARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, Wis 


STOPWATCH SPEED 


in Athlete’s Foot Control 
with ALTA-CO POWDER 


An effective fungicide must work quickly, and one main reason why 
Alta-Co is the choice of leading schools and universities is its ability to 
kill Athlete’s Foot fungi in 60 seconds or less by test. 


Other Alta-Co Advantages: 


@ It’s non-irritating to skin, harmless to towels. 
@ Remains stable in solution. 
@ Can be tested quickly and accurately by anyone using an Alta-Co Tester. 


FREE: Send for our 36-page brochure on Athlete’s Foot. It contains the latest 
°* information on the control of this serious infection. 
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ARE YOU WASTING YOUR 
VALUABLE FLOOR SPACE ? 
2 PRACTICE COURTS OR 1 


———= Buy-In SEATS 
— — « 


$d 


i 


. ek es 
SAME eer 14 
‘em J | 6-31 INES 
WITH | - 1 in 
our ¢ | | 
FOLDING- I~] conrerrm ted = 
STANDS | 
it oe i 
& peSe tt Ne 
m= ° a” oe 
A 
Floor size 80’ x 110’.... 8800 sq. ft. 
Area occupied by seats... 2750 sq. ft. 
Available floor space... .. 6050 sq. ft. 
Average seating capacity. 720 
Average cost per seat... $10.00 
Playing space, contest .. 50’x90’ 


Playing space, practice. . |-50’x90’ 


Write today for informative bulletins 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Best for Teams 


KAHNFAST 
@ ATHLETIC 
Ry) FABRICS 


KAHNFAST 
IRONSIDE 
FOOTBALL TWILL 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


—. 


KAHNFAST 


» ATHLETIC FABRICS 
~ 444 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


PETERSEN 


GYM MATS 


TUMBLING WRESTLING 


Boxing Rings Wall Mats 
Write for Catalog—Prices 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 


5561 BAYNTON STREET PHILA., PA 


A WINTER TRACK PLAN 


By W. Harold O’Connor 


W. Harold O'Connor of Burrillville High 
School in Harrisville, R. |., has coached cross- 
country, track and baseball for 17 years. He 
has served as president of the state track 
coaches’ association and has been an officer 
in both the baseball and basketball coaches’ 
groups. 


the smaller schools, track and 

field is strictly an outdoor 
sport. With the end of the cross- 
country season in November, all 
track activity ceases until the lat- 
ter part of spring. 

In most instances, this prolonged 
abeyance is due not so much to a 
lack of time or interest as it is to 
a lack of facilities. Many schools 
would gladly take up indoor track 
if they only had a board track or 
indoor facilities to prepare for it. 
Meanwhile, until the spring weather 
thaws out their cinder paths, they 
go along with no track at all. 

To coaches who are sincerely in- 
terested in installing winter track 
programs, the lack of a board track 
need be no deterrent. In Rhode 
Island, there are only two high 
schools that have boards. Yet in the 
annual indoor championship meet 
in March, from 12 to 15 teams regu- 
larly compete. 

The question now in order is: If 
you have no board track or regular 
indoor facilities, where are you go- 
ing to practice? While effective use 
may ‘be made of a small gym or the 
basement corridors of the school 
building, the problem resolves into 
finding suitable outdoor quarters. 

Many schools have roads extend- 
ing from the main thoroughfares 
around the building. These roads 
are used for only brief periods dur- 
ing the day, and are usually kept 
clear in the winter. Distance men 
can use these roads for jogging and 
striding workouts. 

For at least a couple of days a 
week during most of the winter, 
these surfaces will be completely 
clear. At such times, you may use 
them for speed work. 

If there are no roads on the 
grounds, you ought to be able to 
locate a few ordinary walking paths. 
These are always kept clear. A little 
care in using them will minimize 
any protests. The students will usu- 
ally cooperate by keeping off the 
paths when your runners are using 
them. 

Surprising though it may seem, 
we have found it easy on many days 
to work on sprinting starts. There 
are days that icy surfaces will make 


|: MOST high schools, especially 
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such work impossible. But, even 
then, we have found bare Spots on 
which to practice baton Passi 
Under such conditions, we try 
emphasize the speed-up on the an 
change. It is on such days, however 
that your gym or basement corr. 
dors come in handy. 

We seldom use spikes for Outdoor 
practice, as they are unsuitable fg, 
the type of surface used. No extp, 
hardship is thus imposed in taking 
the sprinters indoors. Their work 
consists mainly of ten and fiftes, 
yard starts for form. 

If the area is large enough, yoy 
can even practice baton passing 
Certainly, there is nothing to pr. 
vent extensive work on arm driving 
push ups and similar exercises, 

Very little space in tthe gym js 
needed for high jumping practice 
Set up your jumping standards and 
a few well-padded mats, find room 
for the starting marks and the 
problem is solved. 


Jumping and hurdling aids 


If the meets in your part of the 
country include the standing broad 
jump, as ours do in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, you may practice 
the event on a single well-padded 
mat. An ordinary black rubber run- 
ner may be tucked under the edges 
to prevent the mat from slipping 
and to allow the use of powdered 
chalk for measuring jumps. 

Hurdle practice may offer a prob- 
lem. But since only three hurdles 
are used in most indoor races, you 
can work satisfactorily with two. 
You can even get by with room for 
just the approach and one hurdle. 
The gym or basement corridor 
should do very nicely. 

The shot putters can work with- 
out difficulty out ef doors. A little 
work in clearing the putting circle 
and a heavy board to prevent ex- 
cessive roll simplifies the problem. 
The boys may wear ordinary cotton 
gloves to protect their hands, if the 
weather is particularly sharp. _ 

If your indoor practice area 3s 
small, avoid the type of speed work 
that requires fast moving on the 
curves. The pull on the leg muscles 
induces shin splints. 

Wind sprints and relay racing 
have proven very successful in con- 
ditioning the squad under these cil- 
cumstances. The relay work is pat- 
ticularly valuable. Handicap races 
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High School Rules 
(Continued from page 18) 
touching is penalized in ac- 


.— th the general penalty 


cordance Wi 
rules. 
On fouls prior to a forward pass 
ck from behind the line or dur- 


Sree loose ball from scrimmage, 
the penalty will be enforced from 


the previous spot (as at present), 
except if the foul is by the offense 
behind the previous spot, in which 
case the penalty will be from the 
spot of the foul. 

This modification brings loose- 
ball fouls into complete harmony 
with fouls on running plays. 

The interscholastic code provides 
an equitable method of enforcing 
penalties. Several years ago, the 
fundamental spot of enforcement 
was that on which the foul occurred. 
This was a throwback to football’s 
neolithic era, when the game was 
a lot different. It was not equitable 
and necessitated many exceptions. 


5] Following the completion of a 
forward pass behind the line of 
scrimmage, the ball may be ad- 
vanced by a kick, pass or run. 

In past years, it was legal to ad- 
vance only by a kick or run. Under 
the new rule, it will be legal to 
throw a second and _ subsequent 
passes, as long as they are started 
from behind the scrimmage line. 

This rule change is in harmony 
with the trend to regard the forward 
pass as a legitimate member of the 
offense family. 


6 On incompleted forward passes 
behind the passer’s own goal line 
(unintentional), the penalty will 
be loss of a down. 

In the past, this counted as a 
safety. Henceforth, a safety will be 
awarded only for _ intentionally 
throwing a pass to the ground or 
out of bounds. 

This is consistent with the trend 
toward the elimination of outmoded 
touchbacks and safeties. A number 


of the touchbacks on forward passes 


were eliminated last year. 

7) The penalty for a player being 
withdrawn from the game and then 
returning before a play has elapsed 
will be five yards (instead of 15). 
Also, the captain will not be re- 
quired to sanction a substitution. A 
substitute will become a player as 
soon as he has reported to the 
referee or umpire. 

A number of years ago there was 
some reason for the severe penalty 
that was meted out when a player 
was withdrawn and then returned 
before an intervening play. This 
Was in the days communication was 
forbidden. 
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© WORLD SERIES 


League of Professional Baseball Clubs. 


FREE! SHOW THIS SOUND FILM 


a AT YOUR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CLUB 


“THE NINTH INNING” 


Dedicated to the memory of LOU GEHRIG 


©® DETROIT ALL-STAR GAME 
© CONNIE MACK DAY 


OFFICIAL FILM OF THE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
WITH Di MAGGIO, FELLER, WILLIAMS AND OTHERS 


SLOW MOTION TIPS ON PITCHING, BUNTING, ETC. 


We will be glad to lend this 22 minute, 16 mm sound film of the highlights of 
the 1941 baseball season to any responsible organization. Write for booking to 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., co-sponsor with the American 


ENROLL YOUR STUDENTS IN 
A SCHOLASTIC TOURNAMENT 


Watch for announcements of these in- 

tramural events: 

@ Scholastic 
ments. 

@ Scholastic Golf Tournaments. 

@ Scholastic Softball Tournaments. 

@ Scholastic Tennis Tournaments. 

There is no fee or obligation of any 

sort. All materials and trophies fur- 

nished free. Fill in entry coupons and 


mail 
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All-Electric 
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$69.50 
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Can't Hurt Grass, 
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A complete portable box- 
ing ring designed for 
school use. Set up or 
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well constructed, con- 
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price. Send for full In- 


NATIONAL Sports Equip.Ce | 
366-7N. Marquette St., 
Fond du Lae, Wis. 


INTRAMURAL SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 


SCHOLASTIC SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll my school 


for boys’ tournament...... girls’ tournament ...... and send trophies 
BE amtsempete .. ..k.. in boys’ tournament ........ in girls’ tournament 
I would like to start actual play by .................. (insert date) 
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Fuel For Activity 


(Continued from Page 29) 


have the further function of »,: 
taining the blood-sugar at a = 
able level, a function of paramo, 
importance.’’§ 

For these reasons we find: “Wh, 
long-continued severe work j; Ce 

OFK Is to bp 
performed, the preceding diet mus 
provide ample energy, mainly in the 
form of carbohydrates, to fill up th 
stores of glycogen. When the abso. 
lute maximum of work is to be x. 
tained—e. g., in sporting contests_ 
about two days’ rest is required j 
secure a complete filling up of th 
glycogen stores, and it appears that 
this cannot be done by taking lang 
amounts of carbohydrates just prio, 
to the work.’ 

It is readily seen that in the daily 
diet there must be a judicious bal. 
ancing of all the food substance 
There must be a thorough storing 
up of carbohydrates. However, the 
importance of fats, proteins, vita. 
mins, minerals, and water must not 
be overlooked. In the long run, the 
body is so constructed that a bal. 
anced diet yields the greatest re 
turns. 

Thorndike has found a diet com- 
posed of 12 percent protein, 44 per- 
cent fats, and 44 percent carbohy- 
drates has proved most efficient over 
a period of years for Harvard Uni- 
versity football players.!” a 

The Department of Agricultures 
Yearbook for 1939 modifies Thom 
dike’s proportions by recommen#- 
ing, “About 60 percent of the foot 
calories should be in the formal 
starches and sugars, about 25 toil 
percent in the form of fat, and abot 
10 to 12 percent in the form of pi 
tein.”11 y 

We can now satisfactorily answer 
our earlier questions by stating that 
normal high school or college sports 
are not strenuous enough to causea 
lowering of a boy’s blood-sugat 
level. Supplementary sugar feet- 
ings are therefore of psychological 
value only. The inclusion in the 
daily diet of the 36 known dietary 
essentials is the important thing” 

Adequate food, plus an adequate 
period of body conditioning, is the 
only means by which increased el- 
durance can be secured. Probably 
the most that can be said for emer 
gency sugar feeding is that it ap 
parently does no harm. 


Moun} 


SIbid, p. 399. 

Ibid, p. 403. ; 

Thorndike, Jr., Augustus, op. cit. 

uUnited States Department of Agricul 
Yeerbech of Agriculture, Food and fe, 
1939, p. 7. 

12Morehouse, Laurence E., “Food for « 
tion,” Scholastic Coach, October 1941, P- 
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= a way to encourage the boys and girls in 

your school to play golf and tennis—the sports 
they can enjoy all their lives! Scholastic Golf and 
Tennis Tournaments — all intramural — offer the 
handsome medals shown to the boy and girl win- 
ners in each school that holds a tournament. ‘There 
is no entry fee, and each school participating receives 
free drawcharts and medals. 


To enter either tournament, or both tournaments, 
just mail the coupon below. 


ogical 
n the 
‘etal Medals to Boy and 
a ° ° Presses ee eee eee eee 
jing.” Girl Winners ere 
quate SCHOLASTIC COACH, 220 East 42nd Street, New York :——Please register my school for 
is the In Each School a (1) Golf Tournament; [J] Tennis Tournament, and send free medals and drawcharts. The Golf 
d en- e Tournament will be for [] boys; ( girls. The Tennis Tournament will be for 
| = | C singles (] singles 
— LD boys oO ‘fais C) girls () doubles 
2mer- Open to All 

School enrollment... .....-2sccecesscccccccs Send medals by 


‘| High Schools 
—No Entry Fee 


Enter 
Your School Now! 
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